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THE SONG OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 
Away, away, I burst ! 
Who will follow me? who ? 
I have quenched my burning thirst, 
And I'm off !— Whiz, whistle, whew / 


With my glowing heart of fire, 
And my never tiring arm, 
And my whispering magic wire, 
With its space-destroying charm, 
From the city I sweep along, 
Like an arrow swift and true ; 
And before the eyes of the dazzled throng 
I sing out out— Whiz, whistle, whew ! 


The citizen stood in my path, 

With the bower of delights he had made, 
And prondly be yuwed, iu bic waath, 

1hat his privacy none should. invade ;— 


My gold in his purse dropped sweet, 
My iron o’er his lawn | throw, 

And I laughed at the calm of his snug retreat, 
With a merry whistle, whew! 


The peer, from his old grey towers— 
His forefathers’ proud domain— 
Lovked down on my new born powers 
With a lordly and high disdain :— 
But he started to see my breath 
His ancestral oaks bedew ; 
And I greeted his ear, his window be neath, 
With a piercing whistle, whew ! 


The Scot on his wild hill stood, 
Defying my onward course ; 
And, pointing to mountain and flood, 
He dared me a passage to force ;— 
But my arch o’er the guif I flung, 
And the startled heathcock flew 
As the caverned breast of the lone hills rung 
With a tearing whistle, whew! 


Poor Pat from his bog looked round, 
And mocked my advancing tread ;— 
Bat [ taught him to drain the deceitful ground, 
And his little ones blessed me for bread ; 
For Famine forsook his door 
When I made him my servant true, 
And wherever I went he passed on before, 
To make way for the whistle, whew ! 


When | came to the crowded town 
They said I must stand outside ;— 
But from high on their roofs I looked down, 
And they stared at my giant stride ; 
Then, hiding with cunning art, 
I tunnelled in darkness through, 
And came rushing up in the city’s heart, 
With a fierce whiz, whistle, whew ! 


The old Royal Mail dashed on, 
With its coachman and guard in state, 
And its foaming steeds, and its bugle-blower, 
In its glory and pride elate ;— 
To a creeping bus it shrunk, 
As my steam-cloud arose in view ; 
And its haughty guard to a cabman sunk, 
Came to meet the whistle, whew ! 


Tis that I paes along ; 
Pron the smoke of the city I bear 
A pale and o’erwearied throng 
‘o the fields and the fresh sweet air. 
°T is good ; for my path is fraught 
With boons for the country too— 
I waken men’s spirits to life and thought 
With my stirring whistle, whew ! 


I fly like the tempest’s wing— 
Yet the timid have naught to fear ; 
A great but a gentle thing— 
An infant might check my career. 
Away, away, away ! 
Who will not follow me? who ? 
Peasant and prince the shrill summons obey 
Of my proud whiz, whistle, whew ! A. M. 


It is a good rule not absolutely to despise the opinion of blockheads. An 
ox, saysa writer, is a stupid sort of an animal, but an irritated ox is dan- 

rous, especially if one can’t get out of his way. The quadruped ox and 
the biped ass have a strong resemblance in this particular. 


H SCENES IN THE WILDS OF MEXICO. 
\| PERICO ; THE MEXICAN VAGABOND. 
Cuaprter II. 

TWO HORNS OF A DILEMMA, 

_ There are few cities in Mexico which do not possess their alameda ;* and, 
‘as is proper for the capital of a republic, that of Mexico is unquestionably the 
finest. There is no promenade of the kind at Paris. Hyde Park resembles 
it most. ‘Ihe alameda of Mexico forms a long square, surrounded by a wall 
breast high, along a deep ditch, of which the muddy waters and fetid exhala- 
‘tions disfigure this otherwise irreproachable spot of delight. A gate at each 


angle forms an opening for carriages, horsemen, and pedestrians. Poplars, ash- 
trees, and willows, form a bower over the principal road, appropriated to horses 
land carriages, which silently roll and gallop over the smooth ground. Alleys 
\converging into large common centres, ornamented with sparkling fountains, in- 
iterpose their clumps of myitles, roses, and jessamine between the carriages 
and the pedestrians, whOse eyes can fullow through the odoriferous shade the 
luxurious equipages and fiery steeds prancing in the alameda. The noise of 
the wheels, stifled by the sand of the avenues, hardly reaches the ear, mingled 
as it is with the murmur of the water, the perfumed breeze which plays amid 
the everlasting verdure, and the buzz of the bees and humming birds. Gilded 
carriages incessantly drive past, and the splendid trappings of the Mexican hore 
ses shine in all their brilliancy by the side of an English saddle, which looks 
very mean amidst this perfectly Oriental luxury. The fine ladies, at the hour 
of the promenade, exchange the saya and mantilla for costumes six months be- 
hind the last Parisian fashions. Indolently stretched on the carriage cushions, 
they repose those feet which are their pride, and the admiration of Europeans, 
in shoes, alas! too much neglected. Fortunately the drawn up windows al- 
low nothing to be seen but their diadems of black hair, enlivened by natural 
flowers, their seductive smiles, and their gestures, in which vivacity and indo- 
lence are so gracefully biended. The fan is waved, and speaks its mysterious 
language at the carriage door. The crowd of pedestrians offers a no less 
piquant spectacle ; and there are fewer melancholy European costumes min- 
gled with the variegated ones of America. 

On the evening of the day on which | had witnessed the bull fight, I mingled 
with the crowd of idlers that usually frequent the space between the paseo and 
the alameda. Night was slowly drawing on; the lamps were about to be 
lighted, and the promenaders, both on foot and in carriages, were quickly re- 
Lesning to their homes. It was Sunday. Noisily repeated by the numerous 
bells of the churches and convents, the call to the angelus resounded above 
the murmurs of the crowd, of which one portion stood respectfully still whilst 
the other hurried onwardsin a torrent, which no obstacle can restrain. The 
daylight, which threw its last gleams through the grate of the Morgue, feebly 
lighted up the victims who lay pel!-mell on a stone bed, stained here and there 
with large pools of blood Repulsed in vain by the soldiers, who sent them 
away to weep, the women lamented in front of the bars, u‘tering shrieks of 
grief. ‘Their cries attracted the passengers ; some pitied, others only stared 
inquisitively at them. Kneeling by the grating of the morgue, his head un- 
covered, and holding the bridle of a richly-caparisoned horse, a man was pray- 
ing devoutly. By his costume it was easy to see that he belonged to the easy 
class of inhabitants of Tierra Afuera,aciass which equally disdain the fash- 
ions and ideasof Europe. This picturesque equipment, however, harmonised 
well with his manly and distangue features. Above the stranger's right eye- 
brow was a long, narrow scar. Jt was, doubtless, the hands me young man 
whom Perico had that very morning described to me. Was he thanking God 
for having preserved him from danger, or for permitting hin to love aud be 
loved ? and, moreover, the devotions which gave rise to these conjectures 
were suddenly interrupted. Frightened by the noise of the carriages, a rebelli- 
ous horse struck with violence against the ladder, at the top of which a sereno 
was lighting a lamp suspended to the walls of the barrack of La Acardada. 
The sereno fell from a height of fifteen feet, and remained motionless on the 
pavement. It would be easy to describe the feeling of the unfortunate rider at 
sight of the insensible, and, perhaps, mortally wounded sereno, for I must con- 
fess that the rider was myself ; but I prefer telling what followed. 

Every one is well acquainted with the benevolent habits of the population 
of large towns towards those who by accident are guilty of such misfortunes. 
Yet it is impossible to have an exact idea of the spirit of such a populace, 
in Mexico especialy, towards a stranger, which there is synonymous with a na- 
tural enemy. Repressed, notwithstanding his mettle, by a dense crowd of 
leperos, who only deliberated as to the nature of the punishment to be inflicted 
on the unhappy avthor of such a crime, my horse was of nouse to me, and I 
found myself for an instant envying the fate of the sereno, inseusible at east 
to the blows of the multitude, who carelessly trod him under foot. Fortunate- 
ly chance sent me two auxiliaries, on one of whom, at least, | was far from 
reckoning. ‘The first was an alcade, who, escorted by four soldiers, made his 
way upto me, and told me that in his eyes | was guilty of having caused 
ES death of a Mexican citizen. I silently bowed. In compliance with the 


} 


magistrate’s orders, the still inanimate body of the sereno was laid on a tupese 
le (species of litter), always kept in reserve at the barracks for similar cases ; 
then politely inviting me to alight from horseback, the alcade summoned me 
to follow on foot the litter, as far as the palace, where | should be at two steps 
from the prison. It may be supposed that! took care not to comply at once 
with this invitation ; | endeavoured to demonstrate to the alcade that the ex- 
ceptional case in which I stood in nowise authorised such procession Un- 
fortunately the alcade was like all his fellows gilted with strong obstinacy, 
and only replied to all my reasoning by insisting more than ever on the respect 


* Alameda, literally, a spot planted with poplars—elamos ; a generi¢ name for public prom- 
enades. 
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due to custom. 


“ My antecedents,” modestly replied the zaragate ; * and this cavalier,” ad- 
ded he, point ng to me. 
«« But if you are security for him ?” 

“ Well, then, | am security for this cavalier ; he is security for me ; there) 
pare two securities instead of one; and your lordship could find nothing bet-| 

r. 

I confess that, placed between the justice of the alcade, and the fata! pro- 
tection of Perico, | hesitated an instant. On bis side, the alcade scarcely, 
seemed convinced by the syllogiem whieh Perico had uttered with such trium-) 
phant assurance. I thought it, therefore, better to end the devate Dy giving iu! 
a low voice my direction to the alcade. 

“ Well,” he continued, retiring, “I accept the security of your friend in 
the olive cloak, and will go straight to your dwelling, where I hope to find) 

ou” 
The alcade and soldiers disappeared ; the crowd still remained as dense and) 
menacing as before, but a shrill whistle, and two or three gambols, soon caused 
Perico to be acknowledged by the men of his caste, who eagerly made way for, 
him. The lepero then took my horse's bridle, and | quitted these sinister’ 
groups, very uneasy as to the termination of my adventure, and especially 
grieved at the unfortunate event which had deen its origin. 

“ How is it [ find you in such good healt?” said I to my guide, when I had 
attained a little calmness. “I confess that.I thought your affairs in this sais: 


for ever ended ” 

** God performed a miracle in favour of. his servant,” returned Perico, and 
he devoutly raised his eyes to heaven ; “ but it seems, senor, as if my resur-| 
rection annoyed you. You canccaceive, that notwithstanding all my de-| 
sire of being agreable to you 42 

“By no means, Perico, by no means, I ain delighted to see you alive; but 
how was this miracle effected 

«I do not know,” gravely replied the lepero ; + only it occurred with suffi-’ 
cient rapidity to enable tae to resume my place among the spectators of the 
fight, and even to ajtempt ano her ascension. J had just confessed, and been 
newly absolved ; it was an unique occasion of risking my life without exposing| 
my soul. ! determined to profit by it, and it brought me luck, for this time, 


in spite of the bull who lifted me up on his horns, I fell on my feet, to the great)| 


delight of the public, who showered reals and half-reals on me. ‘Then finding 
myself, thanks to you especially, with a tolerably well-filied purse, I thought, 
of satisfying my love of dress, aud went to the baratidlo, where I purchased 
this costume, which gives me a very respectable look. Yon saw with what 
consideration the alcade treated me. There is nothing like being well dressed, 
senor 

I saw clearly that the rascal had cheated me once more, and that his preten-| 
ded agony, like his confession, bad been to him but an excellent means of 
getting a few piasters from me. 1 coufess, nevertheless, that my anger was 
disarmed at this moment, by the comic dignity with which the lepero strutted 
about in his ragged cloak all the timse he was talking in this strange way. 
determined on ridding myself of company shat was becoming importunate to; 
me, and contented myself with saying smilingly to Perico,— 

“If I reckon accurately, your children’s illuesses, your wife's confinement, 
and your own shroud, have cost me about a hundred piasters; to acquit you 
of the whole sum, will be, I hope, suificiently generous remuneration for the 
service you have just rendered me. 1 will, therefore, return home at once, 
and renew my thanks for your good offices.” | 

« Your home, senor! what are you thinking of !” exclaimed Perico. ‘* Why, 
by this time your house must be sirrcunded by the armed force ; you are! 
being sought for among your friends ; you do not know the alcade you have 
to deal with !"” 

« You know him, then ?” 

I know all the aleades, senor; and what proves how little I merit the sur- 
name bestowed on me is, that all the aleades do not know me ; but of all his 
fellows, the one who is now in pursuit of you is the most cunniag, the most 
rapacious, and the most diabolical.” 

Aithough I had some reason to think this an exaggerated portrait, | felt for 
a moment shaken in my resolution. ‘Then Perico represented in really pathetic 
terms the happiness his wife and children would feel at seeing their benefac-| 
tor asking them for a night's shelter. Having to choose between two equally, 
interested protectors, 1 allowed myseli to be convinced by the one whose 
avidity had the best appearance : 1 decided upon once more following the le- 

ero. 

. Meanwhile, night advanced : we traveraed suspicious lanes, deserted places, 
streets unknown to me, and buried in darkness. Serenos became more and 
more scarce ; I felt myself hurried away to the extremity of thuse suburbs 
into which justice dares not{penetrate ; and I was unarmed, at the mercy of a 
man whose fnghtful confession [ had heard. Hitherto the zaragate, I must, 
confess, had not appeared to me to stand out, by his shamelessly avowed 
crimes, rom a population demoralised by ignorance, want, and civil wars ; but 
ot thar hour, and amidst shat labyrinth of dark lanes, and in the silence of night,, 

gave fantastic and colossal Jimensious to bis piciuresque figure.) 
The pusition wasa critical one. Suddenly to abandon such a guide in these 
desolate neighbourhoods, was dangereus ; to follow him was no less so. 

** But where do you live ?” I asked Perico. 


— 


af [found some brave lad who would wear my cloak, and take care of my lan- 
tern, would go to the entertainment myself.” 
ii j** Much obliged,’ said Perico, courteously ; “ we will profit by the informa- 
The sereno cast a glance of astonishment at my costume, which formed a 
singular contrast with Perico’s: 

‘+ Gentlemen like that cavalier are little in the habit of frequenting such 


places,” said the man of the police. : 
It ic a special case ; this senor has contracted a debt which obliges him not 


return home to night.” 


« That alters the case,” said the sereno ; “ there are debts vue likes to pay 
as late as possible.” And, listening to the sounds of a distant clock, the guar- 
ses of the night, troubling himselfno more about us, called out in a doleful 
voice, — 

« Nine o'clock, and a stormy night 

He then resumed his tirst attitude, whilst the distant voices of serenos re- 
plied to him in succession. through the silence of the night. I continued my 
melancholy march behind Perico, followed by my horse, whom [ was leading by 


| the bridle, for the police regulations forbid any one to pass through the streets 


of Mexico on horseback alter the oracion ; and I was nowise disposed to have 
any fresh points of discussion with the aleades. Shall I confess it? The only 
thing which decided me at that moment, not to sepirate from my guide, was 
my curiosity, which his words had just aroused. I wanted to know what a ve- 
lorio could be ? and that love of novelty which finds so many opportunities of 
indulgence in Mexico once more tore me from my troubles. We had not 
walked ten minutes, before, as the sereno told us, we found a bridge built across 
a narrow canal. Some dilapidated houses bathed their greenish bases in the 
igreasy, stagnant water. A lamp, which burnt dimly before a ratablo of « The 
‘Souls in Purgatory,” cast a livid reflex on the stagnant water. On the azoteas 
(terraces) some watch-dogs howled at the moon, which was sometimes quite 
inidden, sometimes fringed only by a floating curtain of clouds, for we were in 
ithe rainy season. Except these melancholy no ses, all was silent there as in the 
Laer parts of the town we had traversed The windows of a first story, op- 
jposite the picture of ** The Souls in Purgatory,” which were brightly lighted 


jup, Were the only things remarkable in this double row of dark ruins. Perico 
Knocked at the door of the illuminated house. It was sometime before any 
appeared ; at last the door partially opened, but fastened as usual by an iron 
chain. 

‘* Who is there ?” said a man’s voice. 

« Friends who come to pray for the dead and rejoice with the living,” replied 
Perico, with hesitation 

We entered. Lighted by the lantern of the person who fulfilled the functions 
of porter. we traversed the passage and entered an inner court. The gnide 
shewed Perico a ring fastened in the wall. I fastened my horse by the bridle, 
we ascendedsome twenty steps, and, preceded by Perico, I entered inioa 
tolerably well-lighted room. I was at last about to learn what is a vel- 


A MEXICAN WAKE. 
The assembly to which Perico had admitted me presented a strange aspect. 
About twenty men and women of the poorest class were seated in a circle, 
talking, shrieking, and gesticulating. A fetid, cadaverous odour, hardly smoth- 


jered by the smoke of cigars and the fumes of Xeres and chinguirito,* filled the 


room. In a corner of the apartment was placed a table loaded with provisions 
of all sorts, with cups, bottles, and flasks. Ata more distant table, the sea- 
ted gamblers mingled the jingle of copper money with the technical terms of 


'|monie and quarreiled for piles of cusrtil/as* and tlacos,t with excitement 


caused by strong drinks. Under the triple inspiration of wine, women, and 
gambling, the origie, which [ saw at its commencement, appeared as if it would 
quickly make formidable progress; but what struck me most, was precisely 
|what seemed scarcely to have attained hisseventh year, was lying on a table. 
'His pale brow, covered with flowers faded by the heat of the sufling atmos- 
phere, his glazed eyes, and sunken, livid cheeks, already streaked with shades 


‘lof violet, indicated that | fe had left him, and that it was some days, perhaps, 
llsince he first slept the eternal sleep. 


The aspect of this little corpse amid the 
shrieks, the laughter, the gambfing and noisy conversations, amid these men 
and women who laughed and sang like savages, was heart-breaking. The 
flowers and jewels that covered him, far from depriving death of its sad solem- 


ilnity, only made it more hideous. Such was the shelter for which | was indebt- 


ed to Perico’s ingenious solicitude. A geveral silence followed our entry. A 
man, in whom | soon recognised the master of the house and the father of 
the dead child, rose up to receive us. His brow, instead of being overshadowed 
with sadness, seemed, on the contrary, radiant with delight; and it was 
with a look of pride that he pointed out to usthe numerous guests assembled 
to celebrate with him the deathof his son, an event considered as a favour from 
Heaven, since it had pleased God to take back the child before it reached the 
age of reason. He assured us that we were welc»me to his house, and that 
to him, on such a day, strangers became friends. Thanks to Perico’s loqua- 
city, all eyes were fixed upon me. 1 hada character difficult to sustain, Perico 


* Sugar-Cane Brandy. 4 
t The cuartilln is equal to three halfpence, the tlaco to three farthings. 
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$i f ME | then thought of seeking amongst the spectators some one ‘The lepero scratched his head in answer. I repeated my question. | 
at who would be my security, and I naturally glanced towards the spot where 1)‘ To say the truth,” he continued at last, “ having no fixed dwelling, I live | 
tah had noticed the kneeling cavalier, who had ut first sight inspired me with such) a little every where.” 
an interest; but he had disappeared. Was | then to be compelled to submit to « And your wife and children, and the shelter you offered me t | 
aS tne odmus formality required by the alcade? Ac this moment Fate sentme | had forgotten,” imperturbably replied the zaragate, “ that 1 yester- 
the second auxiliary, of whom I have spoken. This new personage, who in- |day sent my wife and children to—to Queretaro ; but as to shelter-——’ 
terposed between me and the alcade, was majestically wrapped ina cloak of) “ Is that at Queretaro also!” | asked Perico, discovering too late that this 
olive-col »ured queretaro cloth, of which one turned up end almost covered his worthy personage’s wife and children were as imaginary as his dwelling. 
i face. Through the numerous rents of the cloak appeared a jacket of noless | ‘“ As to the shelter,” added Perico, with the same impassability, * you shall 
, equivocal a texture. Once arrived before the aleade, after having, not with- share that which the resources of my imagination will procure me, and which 
| out difficulty, got through the crowd, this personage passed his arm through [ find when my means do not allow of my hiring a dwelling, for Heaven does 
| one of the holes of his cloak, and was thus able to touch the remains of the not send us every day bull fights, and similar godsends. Look there,” Le con- 
a hat which covered his head, without disturbing the folds of his cape. He tinued, pointing to a vacillating and distant light, which was reflected on the 
| courteously uncovered, whilst a few cigarettes, a lottery ticket, and an image granite pavement, “that is, perhaps, what we want.”’ 
Pala of the miraculous virgin of Guadaloupe, remamed sticking in his rough black We advanced to the light sbining at some distance, and soon perceived that 
bi i hair. I was nota little surprised to recognise in this respectable Mexican citi | It escaped from the lantern of a sereno. Enveloped in a yellowish cloak, hard- 
iM zen my friend Perico, whom [ thought dead, and on the eve of being bu-| ly ina better condition than Perico’s, the guardian of the night, curled upon 
‘at ried, the pavement, seemed to follow with melancholy gaze the large clouds that 
We * Senor aleade,” said Perico, this cavalier is right. He committed this floated through the heavens. At our approach he remained immovable in his 
murder invuluntarily ; he must, therefore, not be confounded with ordinary indolent attitude. 
I malefactors; and, besides, | am here to be security for him, for { have the hon- * Hallo! friend,” said the zaragate, “do you know of any vedorio in this 
H ; our of being intimately acquainted with him.” neighbourhood ?” 
| t ** And who will answer for you 7” asked the alcade. * Yes ! between this and some cuadras, and near the bridge of the Gixamo, 
i i you will find one ; and if I did not fearsome round of the senor regidor’s, or 
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having thought it necessary to affirm to all willing to listen, that it was impos-! 


sible to kill people with better grace than I had done. In order tofill my part 


properly, | hastened to put my gloves in my pocket, and affect great assurance, 


convinced that it was prudent to follow the fashion. 

«What du you think of the asylum I have found you !” asked Perico, rub- 
bing his hands. « Is it not better than what I could offer? Moreover, you will 
now understand the meaning of a velorio. It is a resource on idle or dull eve- 
nings. ‘Thanks to me. you will thus acquire a title to the eternal gratitude of 


that worthy father, whose child, having died before the age of seven, is now an) 


angel in heaven.” 


tied it at a draught. 


And Perico, anxious, doubtless, to insure himself a share in this tribute of | 
gratitude, seized, without ceremony, on a large glass of chinguirito, and emp. 
I witnessed, for the first time, this barbarous custom, 
which compels a father to repress his tears, to dissemble bis anguish beneath a 
smiling face, and to do the honours offhis house to the first vagabond who, un-_ 


‘easily distinguished a night-patrol, composed of a regidor, an auxiliary alcade, 
and four celadores. 

| Voto a brios !” said the man in the esclavina ; doubtless one of those mag- 
istrates at once alcades and publicans, who lodge malefactors during the day- 
time and pursue themat night. « What is the senor prefect thinking of, send- 
ing us to patrol in these plaees into which the officers of justice have never 
penetrated ! [ should like to see this business entrusted to him !” 

“« He would have taken care to bring with him the fire-arms which are re- 
fused us,” said one of the corchetes, who appeared the coolest of any, “ for 
criminals and malefactors are not used to carrying the arms we do ; and the 
person we have been ordered to protect will, perhaps, experience it this night 
to his cost!” 
| When you know you run the risk of being assassinated at night,” said the 
alcade, * it is wiser to remain at home.” 

«There are some wild fellows whom no fear stops,” replied one of the cor- 


der the auspices of a sereno, comes to gorge himself with meat-and wine be-' chetes- * but, asthe Gospel says, he who seeks danger shall perish in it.” 


fore the corpse of his son, and share largess which too often condemns the 
When once the orgie, for a moment dis- 


whole family to misery the next day. 
turbed, had relapsed into its former course, I felt a little calmer, and began to 
look around me. I then perceived, in the midst of an anxious group of those 
women who make it a duty neverto miss a death-wake, a pallid brow, lips try-, 
ing to smile, in spite of eyes full of tears ; and ‘n this victim of a gross super-, 
stition | had no difficulty in detecting the mother, for whom an angel in heaven, 
did not replace the angel she missed on earth. The women who crowded 
round her seemed vying with one another as to who should most increase the, 
poor woman's affliction by awkward importunities. One recounted the phases 
of the illness and sufferings of the dead child ; another enumerated the infalli- 
ble remedies she would have tried if she had beep consulted in time ; such as, 
St. Nicholas’ plasters, moxas, the vapour of purslain picked on a Friday in 
Lent, decoctions of herbs filtered through a bit of ¢ dominican’s frock ; and the, 
poor credulous mother turned away to wipe her tears, convinced that these, 
remedies would, indeed, have saved her child. Xeres and cigarettes followed, 
rapidly during these consultations ; then all the innocent games in vogue in| 
Spanish America were proposed and played at ; whilst the children, yielding) 
to fatigue, stretched themselves out to rest in all the corners of the room, as if, 
envying the sleep of him whose discoloured brow protested, beneath the faded, 
flowers, against this odious profanation of death. 

Withdrawn into the recess of one of the windows which looked into the! 
street, I followed all Perico’s movements with some uneasiness. It seemed to, 
me as if the protection he had so suddenly bestowed on me must conceal some, 
snare. My physiognomy doubtless betrayed my anxiety, for the leperocame. 
up to me, and said, by way of consolation,— 

Senor cavalier, killing a man is like every thing else ; the first step is the 
only painful one. Besides, your sereno will, perhaps, be like my Englishman, 
who is at this moment better than ever. Those heretics have such tough lives !) 
Ah, senor,” said Perico, sighing, ‘1 have always regretted not being a he- 
retic |” 

‘« In order to have a tough life !” 

No, to be paid for my conversion. Unfortunately, my reputation as agood| 
Christian is too well established.” 

* But the cavalier you were to kill !” 
back to the remembrance of the melancholy young man I had seen kneeling at 
the morgue. ** Do you think he is still alive !” 

Perico shook his head. 

* Perhaps to-morrow his mad passion will have cust him his life, and his, 
mistress will not survive him. As for myself, | did not choose to make two) 
victims at once, and I renounced the business.” | 

*« These sentiments are highly creditable to you, Perico ” 

Perico wished to profit by the favourable iunpression his answer had made, 
upon me. 

* Doubtless one does not expose one’s soul thus for a few piasters. But, 
speaking of piasters, senor,” he continued, holding out his hand, “I fee! in the) 
vein, and, perhaps, your purse is still well filled ; in case | should break the 
bank, you shall go halves with my winnings.” 

I thought it prudent not to refuse this new offer of the zaragate’s. The 
monte would besides free me for some time from company which was becom- 
ing importunate I, therefore, slipped a few piasters into Perico’s hand. At 
that moment midnight struck. One of the company rose and exclaimed, in a 
solemn voice,— 

“ It is the hour of the souls in purgatory: let us pray |” 

The gamblers stood up, diversions were suspended, and all present gravely 
knelt down. ‘The prayer began aloud, interrupted by responses at equal inter- 
vals ; and, for the first time, the object of the meeting seemed remembered. 
Let any one imagine those guests, with their eyes glazed by drunkenness, those 
women almost naked, grouped round a corpse crowned with flowers ; and to 
this add the vapours of adense atmosphere, in which putrid miasmas were 
mingled with the exhalations of strong liquors, and they will have an idea of 
tne strange and horrible scene which | was forced to witness. 

Prayers cver, the games began again, with but less ardour than before. 
There always is, iz nocturnal assemblies, a moment of discomfort in which 
pleasure struggles with s\eep; but this moment passed, joy becomes more noisy, 
and takes the aspect of a sort of delirium or frenzy. ‘This is the hour of the, 
orgie, and it was now approaching. 

1 had resumed may post in the window recess, and, in order to escape from 
the inclination to sleep, as well as from the mephitic air of the room, | had 
partially opened the window. Looking out into the darkness of the night, I en- 
deavoured to read by the stars what o'clock it was, and tried to trace mental- 
ly my way through the labyrinth of streets which | had traversed ; but I could) 
hardly perceive above the neighbouring houses a bit of the sky, which on that 
evening wascloudy. In vain I consulted my memory ; nothing in Mexico re- 
minded me of that canal of stagnant water, of those dark lanes which opened 
on to the two quays. I was completely lost. Should I remain longer amidst this 
hideous orgie? Should |. front the perils attendant on an attempt at evasion 
through the streets of that distant suburb! Whilst I reflected on these em- 
barrassing propositions, unable to determine, 4 noise of foot-steps ard confused 

murmurs suddenly attracted my attention. | coucealed myself behind one of 
the inside shutters, so as to see and hear without being seen. Half-a-dozen| 
men soon issued from one of the lanes opening right in front of the house in 
which I was. The one who walked at the head was wrapped in an esclavina,* 
which only half concealed the sheath of his sword, the others held naked 
swords in their hands. Judging from their timid deportment, an European new- 
ly 1anded would have taken them for malefactors, but my experience was not 
to be deceived ; the officers of justice alone could seem so frightened ; and | 


| What time can it be now '” continued the auxiliary. 

‘‘ Four o’clock,” answered one of the men; and, lifting his eyes towards the 
window behind which | was concealed, the same man added, “ | envy those 
people who pass their night so gaily in that dertulia.” 

_ Valking thus, the celadores walked along the parapet of the canal. Sudden- 
ly the man at their head stumbles in the darkness. At that moment a man 
‘sprung up and stood before the night-watch. 

«« Who are you !” asked the alcade, in a voice which he tried to render im- 

osing. 

ar What's that toyou?” replied the man, no less arrogantly. ‘‘ Cannot a 
man sleep in the streets without going through an interrogatory '” 
| Men sleep at home as much as possible,” stammered the visibly intimida- 
jted alcade. 
The individual thus caught in the act of vagrancy gave a shrill whistle, then, 
jpushing away the alcade, he ran off down the nearest lane. To my great sur- 
prise the alcade and the caladores, instead of following him, disappeared in the 
jopposite direction, like men in dread of a snare. Almost at the same moment 
a hand was laid on my shoulder; | started, and turned round. Perico and 
the host to whom I had been preseated stood before me. 

“‘ There is a whistle whichis wonderfully like the call of my friend Navaja, 
when he is busy on some expedition,” said the former, leaning towards the 
window ; whilst the latter, with tottering legs, aud eyes like those of a man 
who has too conscientiously fulfilled his duties as master of the house, offered 
me a glass of some liquer, which his unsteady hand allowed to run over. Then, 
with the susceptibility peculiar to drunkards, he said,— 

« It really seems, seuor, that you disdain the society of poor people like our- 
selves. You do not play, and you do not drink; and yet, in certain cases of 
jconscience, gambling and brandy are great resources. Look at me; I have 
eaten and drunk, to feast my friends, what I possess and what I do not 
Well, I am content, although I do not possess a tlaco in the world ; and, if you 
like, I will play with you for my child’s body! It is as goody stake as any 


| 


_jcoutinued, in a confidential tone ; “for 1 can let him out, and for a other,” he 


good pricetoo, to some amateur of velorio.” 


|| « Play for the body of your child!” I exclaimed. 
I asked Perico, naturally brought | 


“And whynot! Itis done every day. Every body has not the happi- 
— . possessing an angel above, and the dear little one’s body brings good 
uck here.” 

I got rid, in the best way I could, of so tender a father, and looked once 
more into the street; but the approaches of the canal were again silent 
and deserted. 1 was soon convinced, however, taat this tranquillity and soli- 
tude were but apparent ; some vague sounds escaped, from time to time, from 
joue of the lanes leading to the canal. Presently I fancied I heard the neise of 
unsteady footsteps on the gravel. With my body leaning over the balcony, and 
listening intently, | awaited the moment when the fearful silence would be bro- 
ken by some cry of anguish. The sound of loud voices drew my attention 
towards the room 1o which I turned my back. The orgie had now reached its 
parexysm. The zaragate, surrounded by a group of gamblers, whose suspi- 
cions uad been excited by his run of good luck, endeavoured, but in vain, to 
drape himself proudly in the rags of his olive cloak, which the furious hands of 
his adversaries were tearing to shreds. Injurious epithets were lavished on him 
from all sides. 

“I ama man of honour,” impudently called out the rascal, “ as truly as 
your Sens hands have torn torags the handsomest cloak I ever pos- 
sessed 

*« Shameless robber !" exclaimed a gambler, «« your cloak had as many rents 
as your conscience 

** In any other place,” replied Perico, who was prudently edging towards 
the door, ** you should give me satisfaction for this double insult. Senor,” he 
continued, addressing me, “ be my security, as I was yours. Half of my win- 
nings is yours ; they are honest winnings : all this 1s but calumny.” 

I once more cursed my intimacy with Perico, when a more serious event 
made ahappy diversion to the scene in which [ saw myself in danger of being 
an actor. A man rushed hurriedly out of one of the furtherest rooms on the 
same floor. Behind him came a man, knife in hand, quickly followed by a dis- 
hevelled woman, shrieking terribly. 

** Will you thus allow me tobe murdered !”’ piteously cried the pursued in- 
dividual. « Will no one give me a knife !” 

* Let me murder this thief of honour!” yelled the outraged husband. 

The women, doubtless from fellow-feeling, all shrieked at once, and threw 
themselves between the two adversaries, whilst one of the friends of the offen- 
der secretly put a long knife into his hands. The latter turned round and 
rushed intrepidly towards his rival. The women’s shrieks increased ; an infer- 
nal confusion ensued. The furious enemies made prodigious efforts to pierce 
the groups agglomerated between them. Blood was about to flow, when, in 
the struggle, the table on which the dead child was laid, was thrown down. 
The body fell on the floor with a hollow sound. A large circle instautly formed 
round the profaned corpse. A piercing cry was heard above the tumult, and 
the bereaved mother threw herself upon her child’s remains in intense agony. 
I had seen too much. | rushed to the balcony to give a last loox at the streets 
and assure myself that escape was still possible, but on that side also the pas- 
sage was closed. A man had just issued from one of the lanes which opened 
on the opposite side of the canal. Other men ran behind him brandishing their 
weapons. ‘I’his Navaja, in whom Perico had recognised a friend, had no doubt 
assembled his troop, and I was about to see him end (without being able to 
lend any assistance to the victim) one of these nocturnal broils which make the 


iglory of certain leperos. The man they were pursuing soon reached the para- 


pet, and set his back against it. I distinctly heard hin exclaim,— 


* A small surtout, or short cloak. 


Back, cowards : who fight five to one 
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The Anglo American. 


! ‘patients sometimes speak of seeing the luminous aura proceeding from the fin- 
band ; “ there are a thousand piasters to be earned !” er points of the operatcr, which Von Reichenbach’s performers described. 
Is it necessary to describe what followed? The unequal struggle lasted bot here are many who are utterly insensible to this agency. Others are sensible 
a few minutes ; acry of fierce delight announced to me that the assassins had of it in slight, and infvarious ways. A small proportion, three in ten, perhaps, 
triumphed. But the unhappy man still breathed ; he even dragged himself to are susceptible to the extent of being thrown into a trance. 
the bridge, where, waving the stump of his sword, he still braved the five as-|| In somea common fit of hysterics is produced. In others, slight headache, 
sailants ; but it was a Jast effort. Again surrounded by the wretches, he again and a sense of weight on the eyebrows, and difficulty of raising the eyelids su- 
fell beneath their blows. By the pale light of the lamp burning for the souls pervene. 
in purgatory, I saw the five men lift up a bleeding body and throwit into the In one young woman whom I saw mesmerised for the first time by Dupotel, 
canal, the surface of which was for a moment disturbed. A second afterwards. nothing resulted but a sense of pricking and tingling wherever he pointed with 
the assassins had disappeared, and so rapidly, that I asked myself if all this was his hand ; and her arm on one or two occasions, juinped in the most natural and 
nota dream ; but the reality was so evident, that I could not long indulge in| conclusive manner, when, her eyes being covered, he directed his outstretched 
this error. A fresh incident occurred to prove tome that I was wide awake | finger to it. 
A man on horseback left the house into which so fatal achainof events had) A gentleman, about thirty years of age, when the mesmerizer held his out- 
conducted me, and in that man I recognised Perico; in the horse, the! stretched hands peinted to his head, experienced no disposition to sleep ; but in 
noble animal I had brought with such diflicu.ty from the Hacienda de la No-| two or three minutes, he began to shake his head and twist his features about}; 
at last his head was jerked from side to side, and forwards and backwards, with 
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“ Courage, muchachos '” called out the man who appeared the chief of the 
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ria. 
“ Hallo, rascal!” I cried ; « this exceeds all bounds! You rob me of mya violence that looked alarming. But he said, when it was ever, that the motion 
horse ! had not been unpleasant ; that he had moved it sort of voluntarily ; although 


he could not refrain from it. If the hands of the operator were poised to his 
‘arm instead.of his head, the same violent jerks came in it, and gradually ex- 
tended to the whule body. I asked him to try to resist the influence, by 


*« Senor,” replied Perico, with imperturbable calmness, “1 am carrying away 
a proof which might criminate you.” 


Such was the lepero’s adieu ; and the horse, strongly urged, galloped off. 
This had the effect of re- 


Without waiting to take leave of any one, I hastened in pursuit of the zaragate. 
{t was too late ; I heard nothing in the distance but a plaintive neigh and the 
echo of galloping, which was soon lost in the distance. | ran at hazard into one 


holding his arm out, in strong, muscular tension. 
tarding the attack of the jerks ; but when it came on, it was more violent than 
usual. 


of the dark lanes leading to the canal. I wandered long in that lybyrinth be-|/ A servant of mine, aged about twenty-five, was mesmerised by Lafontame, 
fore ro fal mt ah sa [ knew, and day dawned as I began to discover for a full half hour, and no effect appearing to be produced, | told him he might 
my road. Night had brought its counsel, and I resolved to make a formal de-| rise from the chair and leav O tting up, he looked uneasy, and said 
claration of the misfortune I had caused on the preceding day. I resolutely his arms were numb. They “—~ eS cy Be Boer from the elbows down- 
walked towards the juzgado de letras.* When I entered, the judge was not ‘wards, and numb to the shoulders. ‘This was the more satisfactory, that neither 
arrived, and I waited in the hall. Fatigue and sleepiness soon overpowered | the man himself nor Lafontaine, nor the four oz five spectators expected this re- 
wi noise me, which bled but had no feeling. Then heediessly, to show it gave pain, afon- 
pegs he ae opened my eyes, and thought I was still a prey) taine stuck the pin into the man s thigh, whose flashing eye and half suppressed 

; ught passed through my mund like lightning. 1) ther, had the arm which should have done it not been rea werless, How- 
imagined that I had been recognised, and that, 4 a refinement of barbarous ever, M. Lafontaine made peace with the man, by euteiinn the use and 
justice, I was to be confronted with him whose death I had caused. | retired to) feeling of his arms. This was done by dusting them, as it were, by quick, 
the end,of the hall ; the sightof the bloody sheet was insupportable to me.) transverse motions of his extended hands. In five minutes nothing remained 
“4 but a slight stiffness, which gradually wore off in the course of 

. . 

victim. His pale, handsome countenance, and brow marked with a long, mare) Genuine and ordinary trance, I have seen produced by the same manipulations 
row scar, had left too deep an impression in my memory. The-plantsand green in from three minutes to half an hour. The patient's eyelids have dropped, he 
slime which soiled his face reminded me of the theatre of the crime. It was) has appeared on the point of sleeping, but he has not sunk back upon his chair ; 
the man I had seen die so valiantly. I let the shroud fall upon that noble then he has continued to sit upright, and seemingly perfectly insensible to the 


bead. 
A short episode will conclude this narrative. A fortnight had elapsed, aad 
nothing remained of my nocturnal adventures but an invincible horror of the 


whole class of leperos, when I received an order to appear before a strange al | 


cade. A man of about forty, as much a stranger to me as the alcade, awaited 


me at the bar. 
“ Senor,” said this man, “I am the farolero whom your honor more than 


half killed ; and, as that accident entailed a fortnight’s loss of work, you will 
not think it amiss if I ask for some indemnity !” 

“ Certainly not,” said I, glad to know that I had not to reproach myself with 
the death of any one. ‘ How much do you ask !” 

«* Five hundred piasters, senor !” 

I confess that this exorbitant demand immediately changed my pleasure into 
anger ; and I could not forbear im petto wishing the lamplighter at the devil. 


But I was soon ashamed of these teelings ; and the alcade, counselling me to 


come to an agreement, | was too happy to be off for a fifth of the sum demand- 
ed by the farolero, After all, if my studies of leperos had been expensive, the 
experience I gained had its value, and I had nothing to regret, not even the pi- 
asters which had been extorted from me by my too ingenious friend Perico. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LETTERS ON THE TRUTHS CONTAINED IN 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
OBJECTS TO BE GAINED THROUGH THE ARTIFICIAL INDUCTION OF TRANCE 
} 

It has been mentioned that, in ordinary trance, the relations of conscious- 
nessto the nervous system are altered ; that the laws of sensation and per- 
ception are suspended, or temporarily changed ; that the mind appears to gain) 
new powers. For along time we had to trust to the chance turning up of cases 
of spontaneous trance, in the experience of physicians of observation, for any 
light we could hope would be thrown on those extraordinary phenomena. Now 
we possess around us, on every side, adequate opportunities for eompletely elu- 
cidating those events, if we please toemploy them. The philosopher, when 


his speculations suggest a new question to be put, can summon the attendance) | 


of a trance, as easily as the Jupiter of the Iliad summoned adream. Or, look- 
ing out for two or three cases to which the induction of trance may be bene- 
ficial, the physician may have in his house subjects for perpetual reference and 
daily experiment. 

A gentleman, with whom I have long been well acquainted, for many years 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions in a northern county, of which the last year 
he was high sheriff, has, like M de Puysgur, amused some of his leisure hours, 
and benevolently done not a little good, by taking the trouble of mesmerising 


mvalids, whom he has thus restored to health. In constant correspondence with, | 


and occasionally having the pleasure of seeing this gentleman, { have learned 
from him the common course in which the new powers of the mind which be- 


long to trance are developed under its artificial induction. The sketch which), 


I propose to give on this subject, will be taken from his descriptions, which | 
should observe, tally in all essential points with what | met with in French and 
German authors. The little that I myself have seen of the matter, I will men 
tion preliminarily ; the most astounding things it appears to me safer to shelter 
under the authority of Petetin, who towards the close of the last century, ‘in 
ignorance of mesmerism,” described these phenomena, “ as they came before 
him spontaneously in catalepsy.” : 

The method of inducing trance that is found to be most successful, is to sit 
immediately fronting, and close to the patient, holding his hands or thumbs, or 
pointing the extended hands towards his forehead, slowly moving them, in 
passes down his face, shoulders and arms. It is now clear that the force brought 


loudest sound or the acutest and most startling impressions on the sense of 
‘touch. The pulse is commonly a little increased in frequency ; the breathing 
\ls sometimes heavier than usual. 

Occasionally as in Victor's case, the patient quickly and spontaneously emerg- 
‘es from the state of trance-sleep into trance half-waking ; a rapidity of devel- 
‘opment which I am persuaded vccurs much more frequently among the French 
‘than with the English or Germans. English patients especially, for the most 
‘part require a long course of education, many sittings to have the same powers 
drawn out. And these are by far the most interesting cases. I will describe 
from Mr. Williamson's account, the course he has usvaily followed in develop- 
‘ing his patient's powers, and the order in which they have manifested them- 
selves. 

| On the first day, perhaps, nothing can be elicited. But after some minutes 
ithe stupor seems as it were less embarrassing to the patient, who appears less 
heavily slumbrous, and breathes lighter again ; or, it may be the reverse, par- 
ticularly if the patient is epileptic ; after a little the breathing may be deeper, 
the stale one of less composure. Pointing with the hands to the pit of the 
stomach, laying the hands upon the shoulders, and slowly moving them on the 
larms down to the hands, the whole with she utmost quietude and composure on 
the part of the operator, will dispel the oppression. 

And the interest of the first sitting is confined to the progress of awakening the 
‘patient, which is one of the most marvellous phenomena of the whole. The 
operator lays his two thumbs on the space between the eyebrows, and, as it 
were vigorously smooths or irons his eyebrows, rubbing them from within, out- 
|wards seven or eight times. Upon this, the patient probably raises his head and 
his eyebrows, and draws a deeper breath as if he would yawn ; he is half awake, 
and blowing upon the eyelids, or the repetition of the previous operation, or 
dusting the forehead by smart transverse wavings of the hand, or blowing up- 
on it, causes the patient's countenance to become animated ; the eyelids open, 
‘he looks about him, recognises you, and begins to speak. If any feeling of 
heaviness remains, any weight or pain of the forehead, another repetition of 
‘the same manipulations sets all right. And yet this patieut would not have 
‘been awakened, if a gun had been fired at his ear, or his arm had been cut off. 
At the next sitting, or the next to that, the living statue begins to wake in 
its tranced life. ‘The operator holds one hand over the opposite hand of his 
patient, and makes as if he would draw the patient’s hand upwards, raising his 
‘own with short successive jerks, yet not too abrupt. Then the patient’s hand 
‘begins to follow his ; and often having ascended some inches, stops in the air 
cataleptic. ‘This fixed state is always relieved by transeverse brushings with 
‘the hand, or by breathing im addition, on the rigid limb. And it is mosi curi- 
ous to see the whole bodily frame, over which spasmodic rigidness may have 
crept, thus thawed joint by joint. Then the first effect shown commonty is this 
motion, the patient's hand following the operator's. At the same sitting, he 
begins to hear, and there is intelligence in his countenance, when the operator 
‘pronounces his name : perhaps his lips move, and he begins to answer perti- 
‘nently as in ordinary sleep-walking. But he hears the operator alone best, and 
‘him even in a whisper. Your voice, if you shout, he does not hear: unless 
you take the operator’s hand, and then he hears you too. In general, however, 
‘now the proximity of others seems in some way to be sensible to him; and he 
appears uneasy when they crowd close upon him. Jt seems that the force of 
the relation between the operator and the patient naturally goes on increasing, 
as the powers of the sleep-walker are developed ; but that this is not necessar- 
ily the case, and depends upon its being encouraged by much commerce be- 
lhween them, and the exclusion of others from joining in this trance-commu- 
nion. 

And now the patient—beginning to wake in trance, hearing and answering 
the questions of the operator, meving each limb, or rising even, as the opera- 
tor’s hand is raised to draw him into obedient following—enters into a new re- 


into operation, on this occasion, is the old force of Von Reichenbach. So the 
* Audience-room. The juez de letias is the judge. 


jlation with his Mesmeriser. He ‘adopts sympathetically every voluntary move- 
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ment of the other.” When the latter rises from his chair, he rises ; when he! ‘complaint for a quarter of an hour would think himself fortunate, as nature 
sits down, he sits dovn ; if he bows, he bows; if he make a grimace, he makes would reveal all her secrets to him. If he was devoted to lus profession, he 
the same. Yet his eyes are closed. He certainly does not see. His mind would not, as I do, desire to be quickly well.” ‘Do you see your heart!” 
has interpenetrated to a small extent the nervous system of the operator; and is asked Dr. Petetin. “ Yes, there it is; it beats at twice; the two sides in 
in relation with his voluntary nerves and the anterior half of his cranio-spinal agreement ; when the upper part contracts, the lower part swells, and immedi- 
chord. (These are the organs by which the impulse to voluntary uotion is con- ately after that contracts. The blood rushes out all luminous, and issues by 
veyed and originated. ) Farther into the other’s being, he has not yet got. So two great vessels which are but little apart.” 
he does not “ what the other thinks of, or wishes him todo,” but only whatthe There are many cases like the above on record, perfectly attested. There 
other either does, or goes through the mental part of doing. So Victor sang is no escaping from the facts. We!have no resource but to believe them. 
the air, which M. de Puysegur only mentally hummed. | Things if possible still more marvellous remain behind. ‘The more advanced 

The next strange phenomenon marks that the mind of the untraaced patient patient penetrates the sensoria of those around her, and knows their thoughts 
has interpenetrated the nervous system of the other ** a step farther,” and is in and all the folds of their characters. She is able, farther, to perceive objects, 
relation besides with the posterior half of the cranio spinal chord of its nerves. directly, at considerable—indefinite distances. She can foresee coming events 
For now the entranced person, who has no feeling, or taste, or smell of his own, in her own health. Finally, she can feel and discern, by a kind of intuition, 
* feels, tastes, and smells every thing that is made to tell on the senses of the whatis the matter with another persca either brought into her presence, or who 
operator ” If mustard or sugar be put in his own mouth, he seems not to know is, in certain other ways, identitied by her. As the evidence of the possession 
that they are there ; if mustard is placed on the tongue of the operator, the en- of these faculties by entranced persons is complete, and admits of no question, 
tranced person expresses great disgust, and tries as if to spit it out. The same an important use, | repeat, of the artificial induction of trance is, that it will 
with bodily pain. If you pluck a hair from the operator's head, the other com- multiply occasions of sifting this extraordinary field of psychological inquiry. 
plains of the pain you give him. | In the mean time I will not trespass upon your patience farther, nor weary 

To state in the closest way what has happened—the phenomena of sympa- you with farther instances, beyond giving the sequel of the case of catalepsy of 
thetic motion and sympathetic sensation, thus displayed, are exactly such as which | have above mentioned some particulars. You see in it a shadowing 
might be expected to follow, if the mind or conscious principle of the entranc- out of the most of the other powers, which I have said are occasionally mani- 
ed person were brought into relation with the cranio-spinal chord of the opera- fested by persons in trance, which sometimes attain an extraord:nary vigour and 
tor and its nerves, and with no further portion of his nervous system. Later, compass, and which are maintained, or are attainable, for several years, being 
it will be seen the interpenetration can extend farther. manifested for that time, though not without caprice and occasional entire fail- 

But before this happens, a new phenomenon manifests itself, not of a sym- ures, on the patient reverting to the entranced condition. One of the most in- 

thetic character. The operator contrives to wake the entranced person to teresting features in what follows is, that it 1s evident M. Petetin was entirely 
the knowledge that he possesses new faculties. ‘He developes in him new unacquainted with Mesmerism ; and, at the same time, that he had all but dis- 
organs of sensation, or rather helps to hasten his recognition of their posses- covered and developed the art of Mesmeric manipalation himself 
sion. _ The following morning, (to give the latter part of the case of catalepsy,) the 

It is to be observed, however, that many and many who can be thrown into access of the fit took place, according to custom, at eight o'clock in the morn- 
trance will not progress so far as to the present step. Others make a tanta- ing. Petetin arrived later than usual; he announced himself by speaking to 
lising half advance towards reaching it thus ; and then stop. They are asked, the fingers of the patient, (by which he was heard.) “ You are a very lazy 
“ Do you see anything?” After some days at length, they answer ‘“ Yes”— person this morning, doctor,” said she. “ It is true, madam ; but if youknew 
« What!” “A light.” ‘* Where is the light?” Then they intimate its place the reason, you would not reproach me.” ‘ Ah,” said she, “ I perceive, you 
to be either before them, or at the crown of the head, or behind one ear, or quite have had a headache for the last four hours ; it will not leave you till six in the 
behind the head. And they describe the colour of the light, which is common-' evening. You are right to take nothing; no human means can prevent its 
ly yellow. And each day it occupies the same direction, and is seen equally running its course.” “ Can you tell me on which side is the pain !”’ said Pe- 
when the room is light or dark. Their eyes.in the mean time are closed. And tetin. ‘ On the right side; it occupies the temple, the eve. the teeth ; I warn 
here, with many, the phenomenon stops. _ you that it will invade the left eye, and that you will suffer considerably be- 

Bat, with others, it goes thus strangely farther. In this light they begin to tween three and four o'clock: at six you will be free from pain.” ‘Ihe pre- 
discern objects, or they see whatever is presented to them in the direction in diction came out literally true. “ If you wish me to believe you, you must 
which the light lies, whether before the forehead at the crown of the head, or tell me what I hold in my hand!” “I see through your hand an antique 
wherever it may be. Sometimes the range of this new sense is very limited, medal.” 
and the object to be seen must be held near to the new organ. Sometimes it _Petetin inquired of his patient at what hour her own fit would cease: “ At 
must touch it ; oa. however, the sense commands what the eye would, eleven.”” “And the evening accession, when will it come on!” “ At seven 
if it were placed there. o'clock.” ** In that case it will be later than usual.” “ It is true; the peri- 

One tries first to escape the improbability of an extempore organ of sense ods of its recurrence are going to change to so and so.” During this conver- 
being thus established, by supposing that the mind of the entranced person has sation, the patient's countenance expressed annoyance. She then said to M. 
only penetrated a little deeper than before into yours, and perceives what you’ Petetin, * My uncle has just entered ; he is conversing with my husband, be- 
see. But [ had the following experiment made, which excludes thw solution hind the screen ; his visit will fatigue me, beg him to go away.” The uncle, 
of the phencmenon. The party standing behind the entranced person, whose leaving, took with him by mistake her husband's cloak, which she perceived, 
use it was to see with the back of her head, held behind him a pack of cards, ‘and sent her sister-in-law to reclaim it. 
and then, drawing one of them, presented it, without seeing it himself, toher In the evening, there were assembled, in the lady's apartment, a good num- 
new organ of vision. She named the card justly each time the experiment ber of her relations and friends. Petetin had, intentionally, placed a letter 
was repeated. within his waistcoat, on his heart. He begged permission, on arriving, to 

The degree of light suiting this new vision varies in different cases: some- wear his cloak. Scarcely had the lady, the access having come on, fallen into 
times bright daylight is best ; generally they prefer a moderate light. Some eatalepsy, when she said, “* And how long, doctor, has it come into fashion to 
distinguish objects and colours in a light so obscure that the standers-by can- wear letters next the heart!" Petetin pretended to deny the fact; she in- 
not distinguish the same with their eyes. _ sisted on her correctness ; and, raising her hands, designated the size, and in- 

The above phenomena have been, over and over again,{verified by the gentle- dicated exactly the place of the letter. Petetin drew forth the letter, and held 
man whom I before referred to, Mr. J. W. Williamson of Whickham ; and not it, closed, to the fingers of the patient. “If were not a discreet person,” 
only have I received the accounts of them from himself, but from two other she said, “1 should tell the contents ; but to show you that I know them, they 

entlemen, who repeatedly witnessed their manifestation in patients at Mr. |form exactly two lines and a half of writing ;” which, on openiug the letter, 
illiamson’s residence. |\was shown to be the fact. 

A parallel transposition of the sense of hearing I will exemplify from the | A friend of the family, who was present, took out his purse and put it in 
details of a case of catalepsy, or spontaneous trance, as they are given by the Dr. Petetin’s bosom, and folded his cloak over his chest. As soon as Petetin 
observer, Dr. Petetin, an eminent civil and military physician of Lyons, where approached his patient, she told him that he had the purse, and named its ex- 
he was president of the Medical Society. The work in which they are given act contents. She then gave an inventory of the contents of the pockets of 
is entitled, “« Memoire sur la Catalepsie. 1787.” Jall present ; adding some pointed remark when the opportunity offered. She 

M. Petetin attended a young married lady in a sort of fit. She lay seeming-| said to her sister-in-law that the most interesting thing in her possession was a 
ly unconscious ; when he raised her arm, it remained in the air where he placed) letter ;—much to her surprise, for she had received the letter the same even- 
it. Being put to bed, she commenced singing. To stop her, the doctor placed | ng and had mentioned it to no one. 
her hmbs each in a different position. ‘This embarrassed her considerably, but | ‘'he patient, in the mean time, lost strength daily, and could take no food. 
she went on singing. She seemed perfectly insensible. Pinching the skin, |The means employed failed of giving her relief, and it never occurred to M. 
shouting in her ear, nothing aroused her attention. Then it happened that, in Petetin to inquire of her how he should treat her. At length, with some 
arranging her, the doctor's foot slipped , and, as he recovered himself, half vague idea that she had suffered from too great electric tension of the brain, 
leaning over her, he said, “« how provoking we can’t make her leave off sing-' he tried, fantastically enough, the effect of making deep inspirations, standing 

1” « Ah, doctor,” she cried, “ don’t be angry! 1 won't sing any more,” close in front of the patient. No eflect followed from this absurd proceeding. 
and she stopped. But shortly she began again ; and in vain did the docter “ Then he placed one hand on the forehead, the other on the pit of the stom- 
implore her, by the loudest entreaties, addressed to her ear, to keep her prom-| ach of the patient,” and continued his inspirations. The patient now opened 
ise and desist. It then occurred to him to place himself in the same position her eyes ; her features lost their fixed look ; she rallied rapidiy from the fit, 
as when she heard him before. He raised the bed-clothes, bent his lead to- which lasted but a few minutes instead of the usual period of two hours or more. 
wards her stomach, and said, in a loud voice, Do you, then, mean to sing for In eight days, under a pursuance of this treatment, she entirely recovered from 
ever?” «Qh, what pain you have given me!” she exclaitied—* I implore ‘her fits, and with them ceased her extraordinary powers. But, during these 
you speak lower ;” at the same time she passed her hand over the pit of her) eight days, her powers manifested a still greater extension; she foretold what 
stomach. “In what way, then, do you hear!” said Dr. Petetin. “ Like any 'was going to happen to her; she discussed, with astonishing subtlety, ques- 
one else,” was the answer. ‘* But [ am speaking to your stomach.” “Is it tions of mental philosophy and physiology ; she caught what those around her 
possible !” she said. He then tned again whether she could hear with her meant to say, before they expressed thew wishes, and either did what they 
ears, speaking even through a tube to aggravate his voice ;—she heard noth-, desired, or begged that they would not ask her to do what was beyond her 

i On his asking her, at the pit of her stomach, if she had not heard him,— strength. 

« No,” said she, “ 1 am indeed unfortunate.” | In conclusion, let me animadvert upon the injustice with which, to its own 
A cognate phenomenon to the above is “ the conversion of the patient's new loss, society has treated Mesmerism. [he use of Mesmerism in nervous dis- 

sense of vision in a direction inwards.” He looks into himself, and sees his own, orders, its use towards preventing suffering in surgical operations, have been 

inside as it were illuminated er transfigured. i lidenied and scoffed at in the teeth of positive evidence. The supposition of 

A few days after the scene just described, Dr. Petetin’s patient had another physical influence existing that can emanate from one human being and affect 
attack of catalepsy. She still heard at the pit of her stomach, but the manner the nerves of another, was steadily combated as a gratuitous fiction, till Von 
of hearing was modified. [n the mean time her countenance expressed aston- Reichenbach’s discoveries demonstrated its soundness. And, finally, the mar- 
ishment. Dr. Petetin inquired the cause. ‘* It is not difficult,” she answered, |vels of « Clairvoyance” were considered an absolute proof of the visionary cha- 
“to explain to you why I look astonished. I am singing, doctor, to divert my racter of animal magnetism, because the world was ignorant that they occur 
attention from a sight which appals me. I see my inside, and the strange forms independently of that influence, which only happens to be one of the modes of 
of the organs, surrounded with a net-work of light. My countenance must mypolves. the condition of trance in which they spontaneously manifest them. 


press what I feel,—astonishment and fear. A physician who should have my)iselves. Adieu, dear Archy. Yours, &c, Mac Davus. 
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THE SUBURBAN RETREAT. 


BY CHARLES WHITHEHEAD. 


Ir is truly Jamentable when the over-persuasion of others or his own | 


HI But now commenced a slight encroachment upon myfold-accustomed system 
| of ptivacy, and uninturrupted devotion to my studies. When I was deep im 
Mons. Denon’s elaborate work, or sauntering in thought along the valley of the 
Nile, or actively engaged, as the song says, ‘down among the dead men” in a 


ak Ay: 
weakness or frailty of character leads a man into a false position, out 2 jmummy-pit, sensmaging siher some embalmed and Seegutten Pharech, my wie 


which it costs himtime, trouble, and expense to extricate himself. Let me elu- 


cidate. 

“Then you think so, Anne, you really think so?” 

“I do, Rushworth, I do.” 

“That if we remain here, we shall catch the typhus or some other epidemic 
fever ; be stifled for want of air, or poisoned with noxious gases!” 


“I only tell you what was told me,” returned my wife, “but you do go on so | 


Mrs. Braiser says Dr. Southwood Smith says, and Dr. Arnott says, and all 
the faculty say, there can’t be a worse thing for health than living in a confined 
situation.” 

“Well but,”’ said I, ‘‘we’ve been living here these twenty years.” 

“And time enough in all conscience,” observed my wife. 

“And never caught typhus, never stifled, never poisoned.” 

“A wilful man will have his way,” remarked my helpmate. “You're looking 
very ill, Rushworth, indeed you are. [t’s on your account I speak. For my 
part, if that were all, I could live all my life happy enough here. Any place 
contents 

i did not care to mention that it was not at my instance we went to Dover 
in the summer, and that | did hear a few words drop every day during the fort- 
night, purporting that we should have enjoyed ourselves much better at Brigh- 
ton. Accordingly, I merely coughed and scratched my ear, saying, after a long 
set “Well, I'll think it over. Nay, no nonsense ; [ will think of it, upon my 

onor.’ 

“That's a very good man, now,” said my wife with an alertness indicating 


the tender interest she takes in me,—‘‘and now I'll leave you to your labours. 


But be sure you throw up the window every ten minutes. There’s nothing 
like a constant accession of fresh air, I’m told, even the air we get here is, I sup- 
pose, better than none.” 

I waved my hand, and my wife left me, having, as she well knew, almost 
gained her point, which as the reader will have inferred from the portion of the 
conversation I have given, that we should leave our present lodging, and take 
up our abode in some more salubrious locality. Left alone in my small study, 
I could not but acknowledge to myself that there was a great deal of reason in 
what my wife had said. 
ture on her part. One day having occasion to look for something in my sitting- 
room, I discovered Mrs. Braisier in close conversation with Mrs. Aushworth. 
My well-known absence of mind during the hours devoted to my laborious in- 
vestigation precluded the necessity of discontinuing the gossip, but at that 
moment, I was not particularly mentally engaged, and could, there‘ore, hear) 
Mrs. Braisier say in a low voice: “Six rooins, and a lean-to kitcken. A ae 
per init? Bless you, yes. All the washing can be done at home. [ should 
eall a long garden. ‘The healthiest place! within half an hour’s walk to the 
Bank. Omnibusses passing every minute at less than a stone’s throw.” On 


would enter suddenly, followed by a man with a paper-cap, and inquire wheth- 
er I liked stone-colour for the wainscot, or, flinging dewn before me great rolls 
of paper, demand whether I prefered the running-spring to the abbey-ruins 
pattern. 

| But these were trivial annoyances, I found, when the moving scene began.— 
I had never before undergone a “moving.” My wife had had the furnishing of 
our apartments before marriage, and | had been first introduced to them after 
| our return from Box Hill, where we had spent a third of,the honeymoon. ‘The 
fiat of removal gone forth and the van ordered for Wednesday, thenceforth lit- 
‘erary labour was not to be thought of; nay, a momentary speculation upon the 
common and current affairs of life was out of the qu stien. All was sudden 
_ physical insecurity and instantaneous mental transition. Not an article of the 
||more fragile discription, but ere it was packed securely away, invited or sug- 
| gested some comment. This thing was now for the first time discovered to 


_be chipped, and that Jane (we had had half-a-dozen Janes) was assuredly the 
culprit. ‘That Jane—aye, you must remember her, who used to eat us out 
| of ae and home.” Then another thing was missing, and Betsy must have 
\|had it. 

‘| “Betsey ! which Betsy ?” 

“Well, how stupid you are, to be sure! the girl who married from us ; and 
when she afterwards came to see us and you inquired what her husband was, 
she said ‘a asker.’” 
| “What! the girl that married the fellow who stood at the receipt of custom 
_|with a broom at the street-crossing ’ 

“To be sure.” 
| Thus were all the servants we had ever hired, with twenty mortal gashes 
‘on their moral heads, passed in review before me, until my brain bent again 
/under the pressure of trivial fond records and absurd reminiscences. Next 
‘came the more active and strenuous part of the buciness. There was 
||I, utterly incapable of rendering efficient aid, stalking about amid the do- 
||mestic desolation ; tin-tacks hopping into my face as they clawed up the car- 
‘pects ; thrust unceremoniously out of the way by a big fellow of monstrous 

physique with a table on his head ; or chased from an inner room by our little 


far maid Sarah with the spiky end of a bed-post. There was my wife grappling 


with pictures, and taking down hangings, and tumbling off chairs, and calling 
upon me to pick her up, and telling me I was not of the least use, and going at 
it again with renewed vigour. 

ever shall | forget the feeling that came upon me when everything was 
cleared out, and | paced alone over the ribbed dust on the floor of the empty 
jsitting-room. What an ungrateful rascal J had appoved myself. Why not 
have rested contented! here! Jt was an ample, cheerful, bustling street, 
full of life and gaiety from seven in the evening till midnight. Neither was 
the bed-room so close as my wife had pronounced it, and as IJ, like a fool, had 


ion, ing, . isier’ ice through the) is my 
a subsequent occasion, hearing, Mrs. Braisier’s muffled voice through the been persuaded to believe it. There was a good, honest, brick-and-mortar 


wainscot, and having some vaguejpresentiment that that lady had been pane-| 
gyrically fitting up the house for me, [ pretended to be absent, and ab- 


look-out from the window. Never more should [ behold the gentleman whom 
I bad seen every morning for twenty years putting on his cravat at that window 


tuptly introduced myself as before with a painful studiousness of oonaies yonder, whose name I never knew, and whom I had never met in the street.— 


nance. 


But at this moment, old Mrs. Dredge, the charwoman, entered to clean the 


rooms and to tell me my wife was waiting for me below. The old woman's 


book case. ‘Well, what do you think? Don't he look ill?” 

“He does indeed, poo—r fellow,” returned Mrs. Braisier, in a drawlingly 
sympathetic tone ; and although | am not aware that I had mesmerised my el- 
bow, and can take my oath I was staring at Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall” at the, 
time, I could see that she was looking over her right shoulder, and taking hy- 
geian measure of me. ‘He does indeed. Bless me! Indeed he does. Do 
you know—” and here a whispering communication commenced, during whieh 1 
contrived to catch a glimpse of the alarmed countenance of my wile. “I'm) 
sure of it,” at length said the visitor in an audible voice, with a bent brow) 
and a decisive nod of the head, lifting her muff out of her lap and bringing it to! 


wan countenance smote me. A man cannot see a poor drudging thing every 
Saturday morning for years, and receive the courtesy of her humble salutation 
without feeling asort of friendship fur her. J seized her shrivelied hand, and 
shook it, and left something within it, and hastened down stairs. My wife 
was already in the street, as { saw through the window of the parlour, when 
[ entered it to take leave of the kind and good woman of the house. I took 
a glass of wine with her which went the wrong Sway, and heard from her 
wishes for my happiness which I felt I did not desereve, and which, at the 
moment, I almost wished might not be realized. Suddeuly, while Mrs. Traman 
and | were arranging a frequent reciprocity of visits, my wife’s feather, which 


her bosom. ‘But not a word to him. Sometimes they go on for months, and, : ; 
: . : ing it intime. Air’s,|4d been stationary just above the Venetian blind, vanished as though it and 
then go out like the enuff of a candle. Nothing like taking it in time ‘4 ‘| its wearer had been wafted thence by a hurricane. ’ Bidding an abrupt good- 


the thing. | bye to my late landlady, I hurried into the street, and there at a distance, I 


I cannot but confess that this dismal and shadowy prognostication somewhat 


deranged my nervous system. I was about to enter my forty-seventh year, 


was, and still am, tall and pale, with a narrow chest,—one of these men, in 
short, of whom consumption is commonly predicted, but who, I now sus- 
pect, turn out to be some such spare old fellows and we sometimes see, the 
“oldest inhabitants” of their respective districts. But I had laterly been ap 
plying myself with unusual closeness to my great work, a history of the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, which had engaged me for years, but which I was bringing to 
aconclusion ; and this extra exertion had, perhaps, a little diminished my ner- 
vous energy. Going out like the snuff of a candle! Preposterous! A foolish’ 
chattering woman! Why, I never felt better in my life—considering. But 
presently I could not help calling to mind known instances of men who have 
been altogether unaware of a decay of nature in a quarter where it was of the 
utmost importance they should have had accurate information, that is, to say, 
in their own’persons—gentlemen who, have declaimed and decreased, been wag- 
gish and waned, laughed and grown thin ; who have stood at a glass of a morning 
to shave themselves, and never seen that their faces were as sharp as the razor, 
and who have pleasantly referred their hose, ‘*a mile too wide for their shrunken 
shanks,” to the big arms of the washerwoman. I! must not be, if I could help 
it, one of those candle-snuff gentry. It would never do to be cut off in my 
prime, ere the Pryamids were completed—a work which! had undertaken on 
the heroic principle of giving something to my country, but which I was now 
not alittle anxious that my countrymen should buy. That air possesses an un- 
common amount of nutriment, chamelions sufficiently attest. That Dr. Soth- 
wood Smith and Arnott were pro‘essional gentlemen who understood the matter 
thoroughly, who could doubt? 1 consented that the suburban retreat should be 
taken in my name. S 

My wife is a woman of singular energy of character and decision of purpose. 
She saw everything. Warning to quit our apartments was at once given; 
the rent of the house was agreed to, and it was to be entered upon in a few 
days. It more than answered my wife’s expectations. She reported that the 
rooms certainly not large, but they were so sung; that the kitchen was perfect 
culinary love, and that the house was so openly sity»*ed, back and front, that if 
we did’nt get air enough there, we should be suwvated ina windmill. She 
spoke of the number of closets with great applause. and particularly lauded a 


saw my wife—to use the words of our sublimest poet,— 

“As when a gryphon through the wilderness 

Pursues an Anmaspian,” 
hot in chase of the cat, which by some means or the other had e-caped from 
the perforated bandbox that had been fitted for its safe conduct to our sub- 
urban retreat. My fears intstantly provided (but I wae afraid to ascertain the 


|fact) every pane of -window in the street with a face on the broad grin; for if 


there is any one thing more than another that deranges my nervous sys- 
tem, it is public demonstrations, or the indulgence of impulses on the high- 
way, on the part of those I love or esteem. | hastened after her. She was 
now couching before the railing of an area, calling upon “Belzoni,” (a name I 
had given the fugitive) in every variety of seductive cadence, from that of a 
promising or remunerating character, to the lowest mendicant tone of earnest 
entreaty. 

“For heaven's sake, Anne, come away. Don't call the brute ‘Belzoni.’ 
We shall have the little boys upon us. Let him down the area to pray at 
fortune.” 

“I will have my,cat,” said she. ‘Don’t be rubbing your hands and grinning 
in that way, but go along and wait for me in the square.” 

I was too glad todo so. Presently she joined me with a beaming face, and 
told me how she had recovered the cat ; how she had borrowed a hamper of 
Mrs. Truman, and how she had placed the cat in theShamper under the strict 
surveillance of the carman. 

*L tell you what,” said |, ‘this case of moving, as far as it has gone, with its 
feline episode, has so upset me, that I don’tcare to see any more of it than [ 
can possibly help. I'll drop in to dinner with Simpson, and come home by 
nine, when you will have got to rights.” 

“I think you night as well, indeed,”’ returned my wife. “I never saw such 
aman. You do nothing but get in one’s way, and hinder everything.” 

I had taken one or two glasses of brandy and water with my friend Simpson , 
so that when [ reached the suburban retreat I was very much disposed to invest 
everything with a rosescolour. I raised the knocker, which was so light that I 
thought I never should have left_off applying for admittance, and was let in by 
little Sarah, smiling through the blackest face I ever saw, unless over that na- 


never ascertained. A few pounds laid out upon it would make it one of 


“Come in here, Rushworth,” cried my wife, ‘we're in the back room.” The 


cupboard under the stairs, the use or convenience of which I did inquire, we ture herself had sabled 


neatest places! So far so well, 


door of the room was ajar, and I had thrown it back with the proud sense of a 
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man entering for the first time his own mansion. when it recoiled and delt me|'water-butt for hours together. She was growing idiotic,’ and once or twice, tried 
such a slap on the forehead that my black follower’s ear was startled by the to “ keep count” of the number of cats per diem that came over the wall, but 
sound of the concussion. | gave it up as hopeless. 

« Good God! Mr. Rushworth, what's the matter! Oh! it’s the end of the About two months after our enancy of the suburban retreat, I returned 
sofa. It’s teo long for that side of the room. We must change it You see, home in the afternoon. My wife, when I left home, had entreated me to come 
us all at sixes and sevens still. ‘Theres no end to do before we shall get things back soon, because she felt so dull. 
straight. Isn’t ita nice room! | “ Anne,” said I, “ it has strack me it wouldn't be a bad thing if we were to 

“It’s a Pigmean place, Anne, with Patagonian furniture. We shall look like purchase this house. It is to be sold. We should then have a comfortable 
cats in a band-box here.” | shelter for the remainder of our lives.” 

“You're to have the front-room for your study,” returned my, wife “so you) “La! Mr. Rushworth, you wouldn't think of such a thing.” 
needn't complain. Shew it him, Sarah. Such destruction of things! Rush-| “ Why not, my dear! we couldn’t get a more airy place. I'm sure the 
worth, something's poked through the left eye of your portrait.” | street-door never opens but the yard-door bangs to like the report of a culverin. 

“Well, a reference to the sound one’! shew what the other one was ;” said 1, And then the rooms—the love of a kitchen—the—” 
and my wife being busy on the ground joining the carpet,jSarah led me over the | [ saw such a piteous expression in my wife's face that I could not pursue 
rooms, staring upwards at me for repeated encomium. To say the thruth, it was this strain. “ Anne,” I exclaimed, giving her a hug—* I have been to the 
out of my power to bestow any conscientious praise upon them; but | did n’t nominal landlord (the rea/ landlord is Braisier)”—here | stopped an exclama- 
like to express my real feelings too soon, and accordingly, when we return tion—* and | have made an arrangement to quit at once. I wouldn't stay here 
ed, I said it was “a very comfortable place—quite the thing—a litle para-| another month for the fee-simple of the whole detestable district. So get 
dise,” &c. | ready your old bed-wenches, and your hammers. Brush up little for sales 

“Ah! but he has not seen the kitchen yet, Sarih,” said my wife ; “come, I'll) grand effort. Order your vans avd your carmen ; and I'll go to Margate for a 
go with you to see the kitchen.” _ week, and walk in when everything’s in its place.” 

Sarah led the way with alacrity, for the kitchen was emphatically her portion « But where on earth are we to yo to!” asked my wife, her face brighten- 
of the establishment. She had barely opened the deor when she sprang beck, ing. 
with a screwed up nose, and would have dashed through us. “I’ve been to Mrs. Truman, who thinks us a couple of fools, though she 

“O my gracious ! the black bead/es !”’ | didn’t say so, and out of the abundance of her kindness and compassion she'll 

“The black beadles !” echoed my wife, involuntarily copying the other's pro-| try us once more. I've already put Mrs. Dredge on the floors.” 
nunciation, and lifting her clothes above her ankles, “what's to be done with I had heartfelt thanks from an eye, every glance of which I had long learnt 


them, Mr. Rushworth ?” | how to interpret. All this was done out of hand, and I came back and finished 
“Why, Sarah must lace their jackets and make regular parochials of them. | my history of the Pyramids, which will be vut in a month or two; and if any 
But where are they, girl, I don’t see them.” | gentleman wishes to figure in my list, | shall be very happy of his name, and 


“Oh, sir! they’ve runoff. ‘The floor was quite black with’em. ‘They madea_ his subscription. 
when they ran away, like the crumpling of 

“I'll give’em some red wafers,” observed my wife, after deliberation, **that’ ? 

“Their doom is sealed,” said I. : — | All that night Juancho kept watch and ward in front of Militona’s dwell- 

Bat though | spoke lightly, it was no joke within. Heng the place ' I began ing, in hepde of fallmg in with her new admirer. Militona learned this from 
already to hate it with all my strength ; and having partaken of some supper )j Aldonsa, who lived in the house, and she felt seriously alarmed lest the 
spread on the end of a trunk, | ascended to my bed-room, on the wall of which 4 dome cavalier who had been so courteous to her at the circus, and whom 
there was a great stain of damp, like a map of Lincolnshire, and got a & bed! she could not remember without a certain interest, should come to harm at the 
on the ground, and dreamed Dr. Southwood Smith, Dr. Arnott, and I, had gone) jad of the terrible torero who thus tyrannised over her inclinations and 
our necks and tumbling out of it. So mue _ seared away all aspirants to her favour. Juancho, meanwhile, steady in his 
| resolve to exterminate his rival, had betaken himself, on coming off guard i 

My wife and the girl having gone to bed thoroughly tired out, and having plen-| 1. Gaile del Povar, to a tailor’s in the Calle Mayor, and there had pete 
ty to do when they got up, I constituted myself answerer of the door in general. his usual majo’s dress for a suit of black and a round hat. Thus metamor- 
The baker succeeded the milkwoman; but | had not long to wait for $a cus- phosed into a sober citizen, he passed the day and evening in the Prado, the 
tomer. Opening the door to an imperative single knock, a fellow would have) 7,4, elegant coffee houses, the theatres—in every place, im short, where he 
made me look like my portrait, by poking my eye with a a pole, ree thought it likely he should meet with the object of his anger. But nowhere 
™ o eherecming manner, «Any clothes line to day, clothes peg, clot a | could he find him, and that for the best of reasons. At the very hour that the 
prop?” Thad scarcely got rid of tbis trader = timber Peewe se porambe *" torero purchased the disguise intended to facilitate his revenge, Don Andres, 
ting lapidary invited my attention to hea rth-stones, in the back shop of a clothes-dealer on the Rastro—the great Madrid market 
man wanted me to look up some old ter for second-hand articles of every description—donned the complete costume of 
monthly rose, two jonquils, and a larkspur! ‘These casualties di “- “| a manolo, trusting it would aid him in his design upon Militona. Equipped in 
prove my natural amiability, and it was with pleasant expression of coun- 14.14 jacket of snuff-coloured cloth, abundantly decorated with small but- 
tenance tha tI got up to answer even a double rap, — —_ — proceed- tons, in loose pantaloons, a silk sash, a dark cloak and velvet-trimmed hat, which 
ed from my friend Simpson, who had promised an early call. It was a stra! garments, although not quite new, were not wanting in a certain elegance, and 
tos but he soon gave me to understand he was the collector come for certain) 2.) trimly upon his well-made person, Andres hurried to the Calle del Povar, 

He at once recognised the window described to him by Perico ; a curtain was 

«Why, my dear sir,” said I vishly, ‘‘we're taxed enough in this country.) 8 ; 
and often pea but, hang in ate wt taxed quite so een. I have n’t been omar it on the inner side, and nothing indicated that the room hed an 


in the place four-and-twenty hours.” 1” said h « Doubtless she is gone out,” thought Andres, “ and will return only when 
P pry the incoming tenant, ain't you *” said he. her day’s work is finished. She must be a needle-woman, cigar-maker, em- 
am. broideress, or something of that kind,” and he walked on. 
«We always look to the incoming tenant for arrears ‘Take this paper. | Militona had pot inlaws out. She was cutting out a dress upon her little 


: | was bolted, for fear probably of some sudden invasion on the part of Juancho 
“And no bad judge he,” thought I, asthe collecter bade mea stern good . ’ 
day. “But aan , poveder ee landlord to suffer me to be come down up-) “pee doubly dangerous by the absence of Tia Aldonsa As she worked, 

: Militona’s thoughts travelled faster than her needle. ‘They ran upon the young 


on for taxes?” | man who had gazed at her the previous evening, at the circus, with so tender 
And now, ‘ hath: p indistiens and ardent a gaze, and who had spoken a few words to her in a voice that still 
“Such tricks hath strong imagination. ‘sounded pleasantly in her ear. 


I erected a mental platform on which the landlord and I had a deadly set-to, I)) It was night, and Juancho, straitened and uncomfortable in his modern cos- 
having altogether the best of it. _| tume, and wearied with fruitless researches, paced the alleys of the Prado with 
in due time, and rendered as comfortaSle as it) hasty steps, looking every man in the face, but without discovering his rival. 


The house was put in order i 
was possible for taste and neatness to make such a hole ; but there was no At the same hour, Andres, seated in an orchateria de ehufas (orgeat-shop) 


bearing it—it ? there was no hearing all about it and around it, into the bar-| |nearly opposite Militona’s house, quietly consumed a glass of iced lemonade. 
gain. What a wretched mistake, or a base calumny it is to call London a noisy He had placed himself on picket there, with Perico for his vidette. Juancho 
place, if by that term be meant anything in its disparagement. ‘There is a would have passed hin by without recognising him, or thinking of seeking his 
vast quantity of sound continually going forward, | admit, but it is a fine enemy under the round jacket and felt hat of a marolo, but Militona, conceal- 
blended harmonious clamour and clatter, if I may so express myself; a sort of ed in the corner of her window had not been deceived for an instant by the 
homogeneous hubbub which forms an admirable substitute for silence. But young man’s disguise. Love has sharper eyes than hatred. Devoured by anx- 
your vile suburbs can offer othing but the deadness of the grave, or the rude iety, the manolo asked herself what could be the projects of the persevering 
raw bellowings of a cattle-market, 2r a raree-show, except at nine o'clock at cavalier, and dreaded the terrible scene that must ensue should Juancho discover 
night, when that fearful agent the pot-boy goes his round. You may talk of; him. Andres, his elbows upon the table, watched every one who went in or 
the shriek of the bittern, the ‘“ wolf’s long howl,” the drone of a bag-pipe, or! out of the house ; but night came and Militona had not appeared. He began 
the hooting of an owl ; but no utterance in nature is so terribly mournful as the ‘to doubt the correctness of his emissary’s information, when a light in the 
cry of the suburban pot-boy. We soon began to lose our spirits, and our flesh you ng girl's window showed that the room was inhabited. Hastily writing 
followed them “ in due course,” as they say in commercial circles. Work was la few words in pencil on a scrap of paper, he called Perico, who lingered in 

out of the question. The Pyramids stood still. It was well for me | was in ‘the neighbourhood, and bade him take the billet to the pretty manola. Peri- 
receipt of an annuity. After the first month my face quite lost its wonted| \co slipped into the house, fumbled his way up stairs, and discovered Milito- 

se that my friends looked upon me with fear and concern. _Thhis||na’s door by the light shining through the cracks. Two discreet taps ; the 

was caused by the practice I had got into, and in which I took a morbid de- \wicket was half opened, and the note taken in. 

light, of standing at the window and making deterring or menacing grimaces|| “ Itis to be hoped she can read,” thought Andres, as he paid for his lemon. 

at fellows with mops and brooms, very tall ladies with tracts, women with ade, left the shop, and walked slowly up and down the street. ‘This was what 

crockery, pseudo rustics with bottles of dirty water which they sell for ketchup, he had written :— 

or adventurous salesmen of number-works—“ Grimygills the reckless, or the“ One who cannot forget you, and who would grieve to do so, ardently de- 

blasted Smithy,” and what not, As for my wife, she tried to look cheerily,| sires to see you again ; but after your last words at the circus, and ignorant of 
and to bear up with good heart and hope, but it was a base counterfeit. bee your position, he fears to place you in peril by seeking an interview. Danger 

such an extremity was she reduced that she began to lose her sense of dignity to himself would be no obstacle. Extinguish your lamp, and throw your an- 

and self-respect, for I often saw her perched on a pair of steps, talking over|| swer from the window.” 

the garden wall to the neighbour on the left, who, with a dranken husband and) In a few minutes the lamp disappeared, the window opened, and Militona 

a large noisy disputative family was going to the dogs, and talked of setting [took m her water-jar. In so doing she upset one of the pots of sweet basil, 

up amangle! The blighting genius of the place even descended pe poor] jwthioh fell into the street and was broken to pieces. Amidst the brown earth 

little Sarah, who had plenty to speak to, and led a gay life of it in London.| scattered upon the pavement, something white was visible. It was Militona's 

She would sit down in the middle of her little kitchen, and stare through the| lanswer. Andres called a sereno, or watchman, who just then passed, with his 


expression, 
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lantern at the end of his halbert, and begging him to lower the light, read the! 
following words, written in a tremulous hand, and in large irregular letters :— 

« Begone instantly I have no time to say more. ‘To-morrow, 
at ten o’clock, in the church of San [sidro. For Heaven's sake begone! your, 
life is at stake,” 

« Thank you, my good man,”’said Andres, putting a real into the sereno’s 
hand, “ you may go.” 

The street was quite deserted, and Andres was walking slowly away, when 
the apparition of a man, wrapped in a cloak, beneath which the handle of a 
guitar formed an acute angle, excited his curiosity, and he stepped into the dark 
shadow of a low archway. ‘The man threw back the folds of his cloak, brought 
his guitar forward, and began that monotonous thrumming which serves as ac- 
companiment to serenades and seguidillas. The object of this prelude evi- 
dently was to awaken the lady in whose honour it was perpetrated ; but Mili- 
tona’s window continued closed and dark ; and at last the man, compelled to 
content himself with an invisible auditory,—in spite of the Spanish proverb, 
which says, no woman sleeps so soundly that the twang of a guitar will not 
bring her to the window,—began to siug in a strong Andalusian accent. The 
serenade consisted of a dozen verses, in which the singer celebrated the 
charms of a cruel mistress, vowed inextinguishable love, and denounced fearful 
vengeance upon all rivals. ‘The menaces, however, were far more abundant, 
in this rude ditty, than the praises of beauty or protestations of affection. 

“ Caramba !” thought Andres, when the song concluded, ** what ferocious 


poetry! Nothing can tame those couplets. Let us see if Militona is touched | 
by the savage strain This must be the terrible lover by whom she is so. 
frightened. She might be alarmed at less.” 


on Andres advanced his head a little ; a moondeam feli upon it, and Juan- 
cho's quick eye detected him. “ Good !” said Andres to himself, «* 1 am caught. 
Now then, cool and steady.” 

Juancho threw down his guitar, which resounded mournfully on the pave- 
ment, and run up to Andres, whose face was now in the full moon-light, and 
whom he at once recognised. 

“ What do you here at this hour ?” said the bull-fighter, in a voice that trem- 
bled with passion. 

‘TI listen to your music ; it is a refined amusement.” 

“If you listened, you heard that I allow no one to set foot in this street 
when I sing.” 

«TI am naturally very disobedient,” replied Andres, with perfect coolness. 

“ You will change your character to-day.” 

“ Certainly not—{I am attached to my habits.” 

“ Defend yourself, then, or die!’ cried Juancho, drawing his knife, and roll-, 
ing his cloak round his arm. His movements were imitated by Andres, who 
placed himself on guard with a promptness that showed knowledge of the wea- 
pon, and somewhat surprised the bull-fighter. Andres had long practised the 
‘“‘ navaja” under one of the best teachers in Seville, as at Paris one sees young, 
men of fashion take lessons of *« savate”’ and singlestick, reduced to mathemati. 
cal principles by Lecourt and Boucher. 

Juancho hovered about his adversary, advancing his left arm, protected by, 
numerous folds of cloth, as buckler, his right drawn back to give more swing, 
and force to the blow; now stooping with knees bent, then rising up like a 
giant, and again sinking down hke a dwarf; but the point of his knife was al- 
ways met by the cloaked armof Andres. Alternately retreating and suddenly 
and impetuously attacking, he springing right and left, balancing his blade on 
his hand, as though aout to burl it at his foe. Andres replied several times 
to these varied attacks by such rapid and well-directed thrusts, that a less 
adroit combatant than Juancho would hardly have parried them. It was truly 
a fine fight, and worthy a circle of spectators learned in the art ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the windows were all closed, and the street was empty. Academici- 
ans of the San Lucar, of the Potro of Cordova, of the Albaycin of Granada, 
and of the barrio of ‘I'riana,* why were ye not there to witness the doughty 
deeds of those valiant champions ! 

The two champions, vigorous though they were, grew fatigued with such vi 
olent exertions ; the sweat streamed from their temples, their breasts heaved 
like the bellows of a forge, their feet were heavier on the ground, their move- 
ments less elastic. Juancho felt the pot of Andres’ knife pierce his sleeve, 
and his rage redoubled ; with a desperate bound, and at risk of his life, he sprang) 
like a panther upon his enemy. Andres fell backwards, and, in his fall, burst 
open the imperfecily fastered door of Militona’s house, in front of which the 
duel occurred. Juancho walked quietly away. ‘The sereno, who just then 
passed the end of the street, uttered his monotonous cry : “ Las once y media, 
y sereno,’’t 

In an agony of anxiety, Militona had listened from her window to the noise 
of this conflict; she would have called for help, but her tongue clove to her 
palate, and terror compressed her throat with iron fingers 
and unconscious of what she did, she staggered down stairs, and reached the 
door just as it was forced open by the weight of Andre's inanimate body. 

The next morning, soon after daybreak, when the torero, in cloak and slouch- 
ed hat, walked into the neighbourhood of the Plaza de Lavapies to hear what 
was said of the night's events, he learned, to his intense horror, that Andres, 
severely but not mortally wounded, bad been conveyed to Militona’s room, and 
placed in her bed, where he now lay, carefully tended by the manola, of whose 
humane and charitable conduct the gossips of the quarter were loud in praise. 
When Juancho heard this, his knees shook, and he was forced to support him- 
self against the wall. His rival in the chamber, and on the bed, of Militona! 
He could scarcely refrain from rolling on the ground, and tearing his breast 
with his nails. Recovering himself, he entered the house and ascended the 
stairs with a heavy and sinister-sounding step. “In her chamber! In her 
chamber!” he muttered. And, as he spoke, he instinctively opened and shut 
his long Albacete knife. On reaching the top of the stairs, he knocked vio- 
lently at the manola’s door. 

Andres started on his bed of suffering ; Militona, who was seated near him, 
turned deadly pale, and rose to her feet as if impelled by springs. Tia Aldonsa 
looked horribly frightened, and devoutly crossed herself, ‘The blow was so im- 
perative as to command attention ; a repetition of the summons would have fore- 
ed the door from its hinges With trembling hand Aldonsa opened the wicket, 
and beheld Juancho’s face at the aperture. Medusa’s mask, livid amidst its 
grim and snaky locks, cou!d hardly have prodaced a more terrible effect upon 
the poor old woman. Speechless and petrified, she stood with fixed eyeballs,| 
open mouth, and bands extended. ‘True it was, that the torero’s head, seen 
through the grating, had no very amiable and encouraging aspect ; his eyes 
were injected with blood ; his face was livid, and his cheek-bones, whence the 


* Places «f bad fame in the respective towns, frequented by thieves and suspicious 
character 


Halfpast eleven, and a fine night.” 


‘Is he will murder us all three. 


At last, half frantic, ||ed 


usual ruddy tinge had fled, formed two white spots in his cadaverous counte- 
nance ; his distended nostrils palpitated like those of ferocious beasts that had 
scent of prey ; his teeth were pressed upon his lip, which was swollen and 
bloody from the bite. Jealousy, fury, and revenge had set their stamp on his 


‘distorted features. 


“ Blessed Lady of Almudena!” muttered the old woman, “ deliver us from 


this peril, and I promise you a wax taper with a velvet handle.” 


Courageous as he was, Andres experienced that uneasy feeling to which the 
bravest men are subject when exposed to a danger against which they are de- 
fenceless. He mechanically extended his hand to seek some weapon. 

As nobody opened the door, Juancho applied his shoulder to it and gave a 
push ; the planks cracked, and the plaster crumbled from round the lock and 
hinges. ‘Then Militona, placing herself before Andres, said in a calm and firm 
voice to the old woman, who was half crazed with terror : 

«« Aldonsa, open the door ; I insist upon it.” 

Aldonsa drew the bolt, and, standing close to the wall, pulled the door back 
upon her for protection, like a helot letting a tiger into the arena, or a servant 
admitting into the bull-ring some furious native of Gaviria or Colmenar. Ju- 
‘ancho, who expected more resistance, entered slowly, as if disconcerted by the 
absence of obstacles. But a single glance at Andres, stretched in Militona’s 
bed, brought back all his fury. He seized the door, to which ‘Tia Aldonsa, who 


‘thought her last hour had come, clung with all her might, and shutting it in 


spite of the poor woman’s efforts, placed his back against it, and crossed his 
arms upon his breast. 
‘“* Angels of heaven !”’ muttered Aldonsa, her teeth chattering with terror, 
I will call out of the window.” 
And she made a step in that direction. But Juancho, guessing her intention, 
seized her by the gown, and with a single jerk replaced her against the wall, 
her skirt half torn off. 

“ Hag !” he cried, ‘if you attempt to call out, I will twist your neck like 
a fowl’s, and send your old sou! to the devil. Come not between me and the 


||object of my wrath, or I crush you on my path.” 


And he pointed to Andres, who, pale and feeble, in vain erdeavoured to 
raise his head from the pillow. It was a horrible situation. No noise had been 
made that could alarm the neighbours, who, moreover, would have been more 
likely to lock themselves in their rooms for fear of Juancho, than to render as- 
sistance. There were no means for apprising the police, or obtaining succour 
from without. Poor Andres, severely wounded, weak from loss of blood, with- 
out arms, and unable to use them had he had any, lay at the mercy of a rof- 
fian intoxicated with rage and jealousy. All this because he had ogled a pret- 
ty manola at a bull-fight. It is allowable to suppose that at that moment he 
regretted the tea-table, piano, and prosaic society of Dona Feliciana de los 
Rios. Nevertheless, on casting a supplicatory glance at Militona, as if to im- 

lore her not to risk her safety in his defence, he found her so marvellously 
ovely in her pallor and emotion, that he could not think her acquaintance 
dearly purchased even by this great peril. She stood erect, one hand on the 


|jedge of Andres’ bed, whom she seemed resolved to protect, the other extend- 


ed towards the door with a gesture of supreme majesty. 
“What do you here, murderer?” she cried, in clear and thrilling tones. 
«You sought a lover; you find a wounded and helpless man. Begone! Fear 
you not lest the wound break out afresh at your presence’ Are you not sick 
of bloodshed? Do you come as an assassin ?”’ 

The yourg girl accentuated the last word in so — a manner, and ac- 
companied it with so piercing and terrible a look, that Juancho was embarras- 
sed, reddened, turned pale, and the ferocity of his countenance was exchang- 
ed for an expression of uneasiness, After a pause, he spoke in a choked and 
faltering voice. 

«Swear, by the relics of Monte Sagrado, and by the image of the Virgin 
del Pilar, by your dead father, and your sainted mother, that you do not love 
this man, and I instantly depart.” 

Andres awaited Militona’s reply with intense anxiety. She made none. Her 
long black lashes drooped over her cheek, which was suffused with a faint ti 
of pink. Although this silence was perhaps his doom to death, Andres felt his 
heart leap with joy. 

*« If you will not swear,” continued Juancho, “ affirm it. 


I will believe you ; 
you have never lied. But if you keep silence, I must kill him.” 


And he ap- 


||proached the bed with uplifted knife. 


* You love him?” 

“Yes !” exclaimed the young girl, with flashing eyes and a voice trembling 
with passion and indignation. [love him. If he dies on my account, let him 
know at least that he is beloved. Let him carry to his grave that word, his 
iconsolation and your torture,”’ 

With a bound, Juancho stood beside Militona, whose arm he rudely grasp- 


‘Do not repeat it,” he exclaimed, ‘or 1 throw you, with my knife in your 

heart, upon the body of your minion.” 

" “What care 1!" cried the courageous girl. ‘Think you I will live if he 
ies?” 

“Andres made a desperate effort to raise himself. He endeavoured to call 
out; areddish foam rose to his lips—his wound had opened. He fell back 
senseless upon his pillow. - 

“If you do not depart,” cried Militona to the torero, “I hold you vile, base, 
and acoward. | believe all that has been said of you ; I believe that you could 
have saved Domi gues when the bull knelt upon his breast, and that you would 
not, because you were meanly jealous of him.” 

*“Militona ! Militona ! you have a right to hate me, although never did man 
love woman as I love you; but you have no right to despise me. No human 
power could save Domingues.” . 

“If you would not have me think you an assassin, depart !” 

“Yes, I will wait till he is cured,” replied Juancho, in a gloomy tone.— 
—— good care ofhim. I have sworn, that whilst I live, no man shall call you 

is.” 

During this stormy scene, old Aldonsa had slipped out to sound an alarm in 
the neighbourhood, Five or six men now rushed into the room, seized Juan - 
cho and dragged him out with them. But on the landing-place he shook them 
from him, as a bull shakes off a pack of dogs, and forcing his way through all 
|@ppositition, reached the street and was lost to view in the maze of buildings 
that surrounds the Plaza de Lavapies. 

The friends of Don Andres de Salcedo, uneasy at his disappearance, had al- 
ready applied to the police to obtain news of his fate. poten were 
made, and Argamasilla and Covachuelo, two of the most wiiy alguazils of the 
‘secret police, at last succeeded in ferreting out traces of the missing cavalier. 
Orders were given to arrest Juancho the bull-fighter, on a charge of assassina- 


tion, But the Madrid police are not very celebrated for courage and decision, 
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and the two thief-catchers above named, to whom the execution ofthe warrant '|traced, as it seemed, rather by the hand of care than by lapse of years; for 


wasintrusted, proceeded on their mission with infinite delicacy, awed by the 
notorious strength and fierceness of the torero. Evil tongues were ready to as- 
sert that they took considerable pains not to meet with the man for whose cap- 
ture they affected to be anxious. At last, however. a clumsy spy reported to 
them that the object of their timid researches had just entered the circus with 
as calm an air as if he had no crime upon his conscience, or fear of the arm 
of justice. Argamasilla and Covachuelo could no longer evade the perform. | 
pa of their duty, and were compelled to betake themselves to the place point- 
ed out. 

The unwelcome information was correct. Juancho had gone to the circus, 
—driven thither by the force of habit rather than by auy interest ‘in the spot 
that had once engrossed his thoughts and energies. Since the terrible scene 
in Militona’s room had convinced him she loved another, his courage and ener 
gy seemed to have deserted him. He was morose, listless, and indifferent to_ 
every thing. Nevertheless he had instinctively wandered down to the bull- 
ring, to look at some remarkably fine beasts that had been brought to the stable 
for the next day’s fight. He was still there and was walking across the arena, 
when Argamasilla and Covachuelo arrived with a little squad of assistants, and 
Covachuelo, with infinite ceremony and courtesy, informed Juancho that he 
was under the painful necessity of conducting him to prison. Juancho shrug- 
ged his shoulders contemptuously and walked on. The alguazil made a sign, 
and two men laid hands upon the torero, who brushed them away as though 
they had been flies upon his sleeves. The whole band then precipitated them- 
selves upon him ; he struggied furiously, and knocked them about like nine- 
pins, but sensible ‘hat he must at last be overpowered by numbers, he managed 
gradually to get near the tori!l,* and then, shaking off his assailants by a sudden 
effort, he opened the door, and took refuge in that dangerous asylum. His 
enemies endeavoured to follow him, but whilst they tried to force the door, it | 
suddenly flew open, and a bull, hanted from its stall by Jnancho, dashed with | 
lowered horns and dreadful bellow amongst the terrified troop. The poor devils 
had but just time to climb the barriers, and one of them only escaped with a 
terrible rent in his lower garments. 

This daring proceeding of the besieged greatly disconcerted the besieg- 
ers. Nevertheless they plucked up courage, and, after a while, ventured to 
return to the charge. This time two bulls rushed out, and as the police 
dispersed and got away with all the agility of fear, the wild animals, seeing | 
no human foes, turned their wrath against each other, crossed their horns, 
and with muzzles in the dust of the circus, made furious efforts for mas- 
tery. 

Comrade,” cried Covachuelo to Juancho, “we know the extent of your 
ammerition. You have still five bulls to let off ; after that you will be 
compelled to surrender unconditionally. If you capitulate and come out 
at once, I will take you to prison with due regard for your feelings, with- 
out handcuffs, ina coach at your own expense, and will say nothing in 
my report of the resistance you have made, which would aggravate your 
case. ’ 

Juancho, careless about his liberty, ceased his defence, and gave himself up 
to Argamasilla and Covachuelo, who took him to prison vith all the honours of 
war. 


The torero’s case was a bad one. The public prosecutor represented the | 


although youth had disappeared from his features, middle age had not yet set 
its stamp upon them. ‘There was something in the face and figure of the man 
which Andres thought he remembered ; but he could not cal! him to mind when 
or where he had seenhim. Militona, on the other hand, did not doubt for an 
instant. In spite of his small resemblance to his former self, she at once re- 
cognised Juancho. 

The terrible change wrought in so short a time had so:nething that alarmed 
her. It proved how terrible was the passion that had thus played havoc with 
this man of iron frame. 

Hastily opening her fan to conceal her face, she taid to Andres in a hurried 
voice : 

“It is Juancho."’ 

But her movement was too late; the torero had seen her; with his hand he 
waved a salutation. 

“Juancho it really is!” cried Andres; ‘the poor fellow is sadly changed ; he 
has grown ten years older. Ah! he is the new torero of whom they talk so 
much: he has returned to the bull-ring.” 

“Let us go, Andres,” said Militona to her husband. “J know not why, but 
1 am very uneasy; I feel sure something will happen.” 

‘What can happen,” replied Andres, “except the death of horses and the 
fall ofa few picadores *” 

“I fear least Juancho should commit some extravagance,—some furious 
act.” 

“You cannot forget that unlucky stab, or lucky one, I should rather call it, 
since to it lowe my present happiness.” And Andres tenderly pressed the 
hand of his bride, to whose cheeks the blood that for an instant had left 
them, now began toreturn. “If you knew Latin—which you fortunately do not 
—I would tell you that the law of non bis in idem guarantees my safety. Be- 
sides the honest fellow has had time to calm himself.” 

Juancho performed prodigies. He belisved as ifinvulnerable ; took bulls by 


ithe tail and made them waltz, put his foot between their horns and leaped 


over them, tore off the ribbons with which they were adorned, planted himself 


right in their path and harassed them with unparalleled audacity. The deligh- 


ted spectators were outrageous in their applause. and swore that such a bull- 
fight had never been witnessed since the days of Cid Campeador. The other 
bull-fighters, electrified by the example of their chief, seemed equally reckless 
of danger. The picadores advanced to the very ceutre of the circus, the ban- 
derillos drove their darts in the flanks of the bull without once missing. When 
any of them were hard pressed, Juancho was ever at hand, prompt to distract 
the attention of the furious beasts, and draw its anger on himself. One of 
the chulos fell, and would have been ripped from navel to chin, had not 
Juancho, at risk of his life, forced the bull from its victim. Every thrust he 
gave was delivered with such skill and force that the sword entered exactly 
between the shoulders, and disappeared to the hilt. The bull fell at his 
feet “7 though struck by lightning, and a second blow was never once re- 
quired. 

*Caramba!” exclaimed Andres, “Montes, the Chiclanero, Arjona, Labi, and 
the rest of them, had better take care ; Juancho will excel them all, if he has 
not done so already.” 

But such exploits as these were not destined to be repeated ; Juancho attaine 


nocturnal combat as an attempted assassination. Fortunately Andres, whom a ed that day the highest sublimity oi the art; he did things that will never be 


good constitution and Militona’s unremitting care speedily restored to health, in- 
terceded for him representing the affair as a duel, fought with an unusual wea- 
pon certainly, but with one which he could accept, because he was acquainted — 
with its management. The generous young man happy in Militona’s love, | 
thought poor Juancho had suffered sufficiently on his account, without being sent | 
to the galleys for a wound now perfectly healed. Anéres held his preseut hap- | 
piness cheaply bought at the price of a stab. And as a murder can hardly be 
very severely punished, when the victim is in perfect health and pleads for his 
assassin, the result of the interest he made, was the release of Juancho, who 
left his prison with the bitter regret of owing his liberty to the man he most _ 
hated upon earth, and from whom he would sooner have died than receive a 
favour. 

“Unhappy wretch that Iam!” he exclaimed, when he once more found him. | 


done again. Militona herselfcould not help applauding ; Andres was wild with 
delight and admiration; the delirium was as its height; frantic acclamations 
greeted every movement of Juancho. 

The sixth bull was let into the arena. 

Then an extraordinary and unheard-of thing occurred; Juancho after playing 
the bull maneuvring his cloak with consummate dexte/ity, took his sword, and, 
instead of plunging it into the animal's neck, as was expected, hurled it from 
him with such force, that it turned over and over in the air, and stuck deep in 


the ground at the other end of the circus 


“What is he about!” was shouted on all sides. “This is madness—not 
courage! What new scheme is this! Will he kill the bull with his bare 
hands !” 

Juancho cast one look at Militona—one ineffable look of love and suffering. 


self unfett ‘red and in sunshine. ‘Henceforward, I must hold this man’s life ‘Then he remained motionless before the bull ‘The beast lowered its head.— 


sacred, or deserve the epithet of coward and villain. Oh! I would a thousand 
times have preferred the galleys! In ten years I should have returned and 
could have revenged myself.” 

From that day Juancho disappeared. It was said that he had been seen gal- | 
loping on his famous black horse in the direction of Andalusia. Be that as it | 
might,jJhe was no more seen in Madrid. 

‘Tne departure of the ball-fighter was shortly}followed by the marriage of An: || 
dres and Militena, Andres having been released from his previous engagement | 
with Dona Feliciana de los Rios, who had discovered, during _ his illness, that | 
she had in fact very little affection for her betrothed husband, and had encour- | 
aged the attentions of arich English traveller. The double marriage took | 

lace on the same day and im the same church. Militona had insisted on ina- 
fing her own wedding dress; it was a masterpiece, and seemed cut out of 
the leaves of a lily. 1t was so well made, that nobody remarked it. Felicia- 


One of his horns entered the breast of the man, and came out red to the very 
root. A shriek of horror froma thousand voices rent the sky. 
Militona fell back upon her chair in a deathlike swoon. 


From the N. O. Delta. 


THE LATE BATTLES IN MEXICO. 
THE BATTLE OF CONTRERAS. 
Tacupaya, Aug. 26. 
Eds. Delta :—The" late brilliant and glorious achievement of the arms of 
the United States over the superior numbers of the enemy, and in front of 
the capital of the country, cannot but excite the admiration and pride of our 
peuple, from one end of the land to the other ; but to those who were not here 
to witness and participate in the desperation of the conilict--the great and ap- 


na’s dress was extravagantly rich. When they came out of church, every body, parently insurmeuntable obstacles—the privations and hardships endared— 


said of Feliciana, “What a lovely gown!” and of Miliiona, “What a charming never can properly appreciate the brilliancy of the victory, the gallantry and 
reon !” good conduct , and the scientific attainments of our noble little army. Our 
Two months had elapsed, and Don Andres de Saicedo and his lady lived in comparative loss, of those engaged, exceeds that of any battle of which we 
retirement at a delicious country villa near Granada. With good sense that have any recollection ; being about one out of six ‘I’o attempt to enumerate, 
equalled her bexuty, Militona refused to mix in the society to which her nate a proper manner, the individual instances of heroism—of determined and 
rige elevated her, until she should have repaired the deficiencies of an imper-| ‘deliberate courage—of the perseverance and intrepility with which great and 
fect education. ‘The departure of a friend for the Manillas, competled her hus. powerful obstacles were surmounted—wou'd be but commencing an endless 
band to visit Cadiz, and she accompanied him. ‘They found the Gaditanos | task. I trust when the details of these brilliant affairs are given by the re- 
raving of a torero who performed prodigies of skill and courage. Such temerity, ispective commanders, that our country will testify its admiration and respect 
had never before been witnessed. He gave out that he came from Lima in /by some substantial reward—a reward that will live in memory and history 
South America, and was then engaged at Puerto-de-Santa Maria. ‘Thither||when the actors in these stirring scenes shall have mouldered in the dust. 
Andres, who felt his old tauromachian ardor revive at the report of such pro-|| About the 15th inst., it was determined that we should uot attack El Penon, 
wess, persuaded his wife to accompany him, and at the appointed hour they||where the enemy had made every preparation to receive us, and where, no 
took their places in a box at the circus. Onall sides they heard praises of this| doubt, we would have been compelled to sacrifice many more lives than we 
famous torero. His incredible feats were in every body's mouth, and all declag-||have already done. Accordingly, the engineers having discovered a road by 
ed that if he was not killed, he would very soon eclipse the fame of the great/|which we could turn it, we took our march around i.ike Chaleo. At this 
Montes himself. movement the enemy were seriously nonplussed, aud they were not aware 
The fight began, and the torero made his appearance. He was dressed in ‘themselves of any practical route we could take that would so effectually turn 
black ; his vest, garaished with ornaments of silk and jet, had a sombre rich-|'their position, and in order to delay our movement, sect ont Gen. Alvares, the 
ness harmonizing with the wild and almost sinister countenance of its wearer ;||great champion of the South, with his Pintos, (a tribe of Indians spotted by 
a yellow sash was twisted round his meagre person, which seemed composed /jnature,) together with a portion of the regular army, amounting in all to about 
solely of bone and muscle. His dark countenance was traversed by furrows,|/10,000 men, to attack the rear column under the command of Gen. Twiggs, 
The stable where the bulls are kept. but it turned out to be a feeble attempt. Gen, Twiggs had scarcely formed 
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ing officer present, Gen. Cadwallader reported to him with four regiments of 
lor, before they fled with great precipitancy. A few well-directed shots from|/Gen. Pillow’s division. Col. Riley’s brigade had crossed the ravine, and gone 
} } the battery made a forcible impression upon their columns, and they retreated |/up towards Contreras, after a strong body of the enemy, which he drove off. The 
‘ leaving a portion of their dead and wounded to take care of themselves. The) enemy was now drawn up in two lines, above the village, on the right of the 
bi whole affair did not detain Gen. Twiggs more than an hour, and he was again} fort—the front infantry, and the rear cavalry. The village of Ensaldo is pro- 
Pay on his march. By this time the enemy had discovered the route by which we) tected on the one side by a deep ravine—on the road between it and the stream 
ag: : were moving, and endeavored to obstruct the road ; but the sappers and min- is a house and garden, surrounded by a high and rather strong stone wall ; the 
he ers, aided by the head of Gen. Worth’s column, soon cleared the road at dif.) village is intersected by narrow lanes, between high dikes, enclosing gardens 
i ferent places, and by the 17th the head of Gen. Worth’s column, arrived at} full of fruit trees and shrubbery, affording protection and concealment to the 
San Agustin—the enemy’s skirmishers firing from every hill top and point|men. The church, standing in the centre, also afforded protection, if neces- 
which favored them on the route, and their cavalry presenting themselves in|/sary. Gen. Smith now directed Gen. Cadwallader’s force to be drawn up on 
force several times during the day, but never daring to attack. the outer edge of the village, facing the enemy’s heavy force on the left of the 

On the 18th, Gen. Worth’s column moved down the road in the direction of||fort—formed the 2d Infantry and Rifles in column of company, left in front on 
San Antonio, from which place the enemy fired upon a squadron of dragoons,| the right flank, and placed Lieut. Smith’s sappers and miners, and Captain Ir- 
y} (killing Capt. Thornton and wounding the guide, Jonathan Gitzwater,) advanc-} win’s company of the 11th Infantry, in the church, and Major Dimick’s regi- 
ed to protect the engineers in a reconnoissance of the fortifications of San An- ment in the garden on the road, in order to secure that avenue and his rear. 
tonio. Capt Thornton had been very unwell for some time, and went out in|| Gen. Smith now determined to attack the large force on the enemy’s right ; 
command of his squadron against the advice of his physician and his senior offi |/with Col. Riley on the left, Gen. Cadwallader on the right of the former re- 
cers ; but his energy and gallantry would not allow him to remain inactive) tired in echelon, but before the movement could be completed night approach- 
when there was the least possibility of meeting the foe. As soon as the dra-|\ed and the enemy’s line could not be seen—therefore the order was counter- 
goons were withdrawn, Col. Duncan's battery and the sappers and miners|/manded, and Gen. Cadwallader resumed his position on the edge of the village; 
moved down the road, and took a position that would enable them to operate in| |Col. Riley's brigade was formed in a long lane parallel to it, the Rifles on his 
any direction, in case of emergency. Col. Smith’s light battalion was thrown! left, and the 3d Infantry in the churchyard. ‘Thus they remained exposed to a 
out op the left front, to watch the movements of the enemy, and to hold him)/severe rain all night without fire or shelter—the officers from generals down 

in check in case of his advancing his flank. Immediately after Col. Garland’s||sharing the severity of the weather—but perhaps it only whetted their appe- 

brigade made a diversion to the right, and took position in line, resting his||tites for a more glorious and determined engagement in the morning. But now 
right at the hacienda of San Juan de Dios, about 400 yards to the right of the |imagine the position of this portion of the army, numbering 3500 at the out - 
road. As soon as this movement was completed, the 2d brigade under Col.||side, without artillery or cavalry, while the enemy im front and on the left had 
Clark, moved down the road until the head of his column rested on the left}/19,000 troops—those in the fort said to be the best of Mexico—with 22 pieces 
wing of Col. Garland. One section of the mountain howitzers was brought|/of artillery, and among his troops about 7000 cavalry. It was evident that 
forward, and thus they remained until sundown, when the brigade of cavalry||some decisive action had to be taken—that some great effort had to be made 
withdrew, leaving the infantry and artillery on the ground. About 2 o’clock||—and Gen. Smith and Col. Riley, seconded as they were, were just the men 
a heavy rain came on, which completely drenched the troops, and they were||competent to the task. An attack upon the main work was determined upon, 
also exposed during the night to a slow drizzling rain without tents or blank-|/and the movement to take place at three o'clock the following morning. Howe 
ets. Gen. Worth, with a part of his first brigade, occupied the hacienda of jever, here another obstacle presented itself—the force of Gen. Smith was not 
San Juan de Dios during the night, and the enemy amused themselves by fir | strong enough to attack the main work and hold the village at the same time 
ing a few random shot at it about sundown, from San Antonio, but without any||and it was of the utmost importance he should do so—for if he drove the ene- 
other effect than to riddle the house completely with balls, and to besprinkle|/my from this main work, and in his retreat he secured possession of the village, 
the officers with the mortar and dust of the old hacienda. During the day||he could hold it long enough to allow his troops to get away, and in all proba- 
Major Graham was sent out from San Augustin (Gen. Scott's headquarters) to-| bility seriously embarrass any further movements of our army until he was safe- 
wards Contreras, to protect the engineers in a reconnoissance of the route in ly fixed somewhere else. It is said that fortune favors the brave—and in this 
that direction, where, during the forenoon, he engaged a force of the enemy’s Instance it most truly did—for while Gen Smith was preparing for this attack, 
cavalry and infantry, which he drove back with a loss of 8 killed, 2 wounded, \Gen. Shields reported his near approach with his brigade of South Carolina and 
and 5 prisoners—Major Graham’s command sustaining no loss. |New York \ olunteers—and here was an exhibition of magnanimity on the part 

On the 19th, the enemy fired from the works of San Antonio on the hacien-| of a high minded soldier to a brother officer. When Shields arrived he was the 
da of San Juan de Dios, supposing a part of our forces were still there. About, ranking officer, and could have assumed the command, but he was not the man 
ten o'clock, the sappers and miners, under Lieut. Smith, and the section of to pluck the bright laurels about to be gathered by a brother soldier in carrying 
mounted howitzers, under Lieut. Callender, returned to San Augustin, and |one of the strong works of the enemy—accordingly he moved subject to the or- 
joined Gen. Pillow’s division, which was then taking up its march in the direc-| ders of Gen. Smith, and his brigade was placed in the village of Ensaldo,’as cir - 
tion of Contreras. Gen. Pillow continued his march, opening the road as he cumstances might require, either to cut off the retreat of the troops from Con- 
went, until he reached a high point, from whence he had the enemy and his) tveras, or to take the reserve of the enemy in flank, if it should change its front 
fortifications in full view. Between one and two o'clock the division of Gen |/and attempt to attack our force towards Contreras. 
Twiggs came up with the advance and moved forward—Gen. Smiti’s brigade, At 3 o'clock, on the morning of the 20th, our troops commenced their mov- 
advancing to the left, and Col. Riley’s to the right. Gen. Pillow placed at the ‘ment towards the front of attack—the night was so dark that the men could not 
disposition of Gen. Twiggs Capt. Magruder’s battery, and Lieut. Cadwallader’s ‘go out of reach of one another for fear of losing their way. ‘This caused the 
howitzers—both of which belonged to the proper division of Gen. Pillow. ‘movement to be so slow that day-break approached before the head of Gen, 

With great difficulty, the two batteries moved forward, having to travel half, Cadwallader’s brigade commenced descending into the ravine at the village. As 
a mile over a broken and confused mass of lava, apparently impassable even! soon as Col Riley got out of the deep ravine, and at a point where it was thought 
for footmen. The enemy opened his heavy batteries from Contreras, and the ithe rear work could be approached, the head of the column halted and closed 
advancing troops of General Smith’s brigade hotly engaged the enemy’s in- at the same time drawing the loads out of the guns supposed to be wet. Col. 
fantry, which he had thrown out across a deep ravine and creek in front of his, Riley then formed his brigade into column by divisions—and thes the column 
fortifications. He appeared determined to maintain his position in ftont of his| stood formed, Col. Riley's brigade on the advance, next Gen. Cadwallader’s 
fortifications, using his artillery for a time against the rear brigades of our and Gen. Smith’s brigades, together with the sappers and miners, under the 
army as they came up; but he was not able to stand the severity of the con- command of Major Dimick, closed up the rear—leaving (ien. Shields at the 
flict, and was compelled to retire with heavy loss. He tben coneentrated his||village. Col. Riley continued up the ravine, bearing a little to his left, and as 


fire upon the howitzers and Capt. Magruder’s battery. These two batteries ihe raised over the bank he stood fronting the igar of the enemy's works, but he 


sustained, for more than an hour, the fire of twenty-two pieces of artillery,|/was protected from the severity of its fire by the favorable position of the 
mostly largely calibre, when they were ordered by Gen. Smith to retire from) ground. Rs —_ voy Riley ascended the hill and came in full view of the 
so unequal a conflict. The loss was very severe, and among others, we have| enemy, they immediately opened a warm fire upon him. Col. Riley threw out 
to lament the death of Lieut. Johnson; Lieut. Callender was also severely his two advanced divisions as skirmishers, and said—‘ Forward now, boys, give 
wounded. them hell—close in with them, and let the bayonet do its work” —and his com- 
Gen. Pillow had ordered Gen. Pierce’s brigade to the support of Gen. Smith, mand mg met the —_ with a rere whe and enthusiasm enough to strike 
and Gen. Cadwallader’s to the support of Cot. Riley. At this state of the) terror to the heart of the boldest—while the rear of his command moved steadily 
battle, while it was raging with extreme severity, the enemy appeared on the forward in solid block with the most mechanical precision. 
left of the fort at Contreras, and in rear of the village of Eusaldo, where Col.|| The sappers and miners, and the rifle regiment, which had been thrown across 
Riley had arrived, and with a force of 12,000 men, (which we afterwards te ravine intervening between the one they had passed up and under the brow of 
learned was under the command of Santa Anna himself,) apparently threaten-| the slope which Col. Riley came down, from that position poured in a fire which 
ed the safety of Col. Riley and Gen. Cadwallader. Gen. Pillow ordered the | swept in front of Col. Riley’s column, then inclining towards their left, joined 
cott came upon the ground about this time, bringing with him Gen. Shields’|!ader followed the rovte taken by Vol. Nuley, and as soon as his troops were 
brigade of volunteers (South Carolina and New York) whom he advanced to the formed moved on to his support. The first brigade, which was bringing up the 
support of the forces under Gen. Cadwallader. rear, had been ordered to follow the same route, but while it was on its march 
Gen. Twiggs finding his command so separated, and that it was utterly im.| by the right flank up the ravine and nearly opposite the fort, Gen. Smith or- 
possible, teat ie uae of the ground, rine to reach the point he rae dered the brigade to face tothe left and advance in line to attack the enemy’s 
to occupy, as night approached, fell back, with a portion of his staff, to the ferce in flank: this movement was executed in less time = . takes me to 
place where Gen Scott was passing the ni ex d to a severe rain, with-||write it—they met the enemy outside of the fort, just as Co|. Riley’s brigade 
out shelter, or anything sco his ac gu protect him from the| rushed into it—the enemy was completely routed and commenced a precipitate 
incl emency of the weather. retreat—their cavalry and infantry had been formed to receive the charge, but 
and the howitzer battery being disabled, and it being evident saga compelled to 
at our left was advancing on a route, prepared for us by the enemy—he| and the victory most decided —but while iley’s brigade took possession o 
ereby exposing our infantry to a destructive fire as they approached, and it||suit down the road. € retreating lorce had to pass near where Gen. Shields s 
being doubtful whether they should cross the ravine ehaetoee pechod it, Gen.| brigade was placed to intercept them. They, however, were not aware of it 
Magredee and battery to open, in order to juntil they Carolina Regiment, 
attract the attention o e enemy, while he made a movement to the right,|| which mowed them down like grass belore the seythe. . 
which he had determined on, in order to try one of the enemy’s flanks. ae The enemy had been completely deceived in reference tothe position of Gen. 
if ing three companies of the 3d Infantry to support the battery, and about 20 Shields’ brigade and the balance of the force, by the sagacity of the General. 
i! men of Major Dimick’s command to reinforce the loss sustained by the battery,| After Gen. Smith moved off to attack the work, Gen. Shields caused his men 
yor Dimick, and Sd Artillery, Captain Alexander, as many of the rifle|;men were preparing taeir breakiast, which | e enem 
. regiment as could be got together, they having been detached nt the day still in at in the village ; this also led him to believe that we were going to 
e i) as skirmishers, and to cover the engineers in their reconnojsance. After pass-||carry into execution the attack we were meditating the night before—.according- 
| ing over the broken and irregular surface of land, and crosging the deep ravines, ||ly the night before he placed his batteries along his line, and in the morni 
FF he succeeded in reaching the village of Epsaldo. Gen. Smith being the rank-|\moved detachments forward to take in flank the attack he supposed we wou 


his line of battle and opened his artillery, under the command of Capt. Tay- 
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make at daylight, and how great his surprise must have been when the first 
thing he saw in the morning was Col. Riley moving down the slope, having al 

ready turned his strong hold—but all doubts were soon dispelled by the cap- 
ture of his works and the dispersion of his army—they were met at every point 
by the skillful management and energy of Gen. Shields, whose command com 

pelled them to fly in every direction—some taking to the broken and craggy 
rocks—some to the ravines—while others depended upon their heels and made 
most excellent time in a race across the fields. One of the most sagacious. 
movements made by a Mexican officer was made at this place.—After a large 
portion of the Mexican army had passed through a very narrow pass and our 
troops after them, he formed a squadron of lancers in the pass, who laid down 
their arms and surrendered, thus effecting the escape of those who had already 
passed through, those of our troops who were nearest having to take possession 
of the prisoners and guard them back, and before another force could go in pur- 
suit they were out 0: reach. 

In this fort there were captured 21 pieces of artillery, mostly large size, a 
great number of pack mules, a large quantity of ammunition and munitions of 
war, and upwards of 1500 prisoners ; among them were several officers of 
high rank. The enemy left dead upon the field, which we have buried, up 
wards of 7000—but his loss was certainly much heavier—as the Mexicans 


were still burying their friends when I passed over the battle ground two | 


days ago ; there were many more killed when the rifles engaged on the 19th 
than we had any idea of—their unerring aim told with powerful effect. The 
mee in the Fort were commanded by Valencia, those outside by Santa 
nna. 
Among the highest achievements of the morning’s engagement was the re-. 


the road, by an officer of Gen. Pillow’s division taking down one flag. and one 
of Gen. Worth’s taking down the other, and the 8th infantry planting their 
colors instead. Gen. 'l wigg’s division carrying the work it a tacked at the 
church, Capt. J§{M. Smith. of the 3d infantry, receiving the surrender of the 
work, with seven pieces of artillery, two stand of colors, Gen Rincon, toge- 
ther with 104 officers and upwards of 1100 non. commissioned officers and privates, 
surrendered as prisoners of war. Gen. Shields had his work more to himself, 
and he fully sustained that high reputation hitherto acquired on the field of bat- 
tle. When the contest raged highest, and his men were falling around him in 
every direction, he preserved that even temperament of mind for which he is so 
characteristic—his countenance wearing that bland and affuble appearance 
throughout the whole engagement. His volunteers stood and moved under the 
‘fire with the regularity of veteran troops. South Carolina has sustaixed a 
heavy loss. Col. Butler was wounded twice before he received the fatal shot. 
Two color-bearers were successively shot down, when Lieut. Col Dickinson 
\took the colors and was bearing the Palmetto proudly amidst the storm, when 
he also received a severe wound About the same time that the three 
divisions at the forts were enabled to close, General Shields succeeded 
in de'ving from their position the large force with which he was contend- 
li 


| ‘The dragoons were now brought forward, and drove the enemy to the gates 
of the capital, thus closing, for the present, the most brilliant victory achieved 
‘by our arms during the war, and one which will vie with any achievement of 
a? arms in times past. 

| Louisiana-had two brilliant representatives who participated largely through- 
out the whole affair, viz: Gen. P. F. Smith, of the first brigade, second divi- 


capture of the two Buena Vista six pounders, belonging to Capt. Washington's sion, and Leutenant Beauregard, of the engineers; both of which gentlemen 
battery, by one of the light companies of the same regiment. They now stand signally distinguished themselves, both by their superior military knowledge and 
before the door ef General Twiggs, and I hope when he shall meet his old their personal courage. The engineer corps throughout has borne a large share 
friend Gen. Taylor, he will have present these beautiful trophies to claim the cof the labors and exposure of the battle. 
congratulation. All the small arms taken were immediately destroyed. | From intercepted letters which we have in our possession, written on the 
he arms were secured and a detachment left to} protect tne ordaance, am- evening of the battle, we learn the Mexican loss to be five thousand in killed 
munition and prisoners ; the column formed for the purpose of pursuing the and wounded, and by them we learn, that out of thirty thousand men, they had 
enemy, who had been met by « force from San Angel, when Gen. Twiggs ar /but between six thousand or eight thousand men left, and they in confue 
rived, and ordered a speedy and most vigorous pursuit of the enemy, which sion, without leader—the balance killed, wounded, prisoners, or totally dis- 


was immediately done, Gen. Shields’s brigade in advance, next Gen. Twiggs's 
division, and the rear by Gen. Pillow’s division, the rifles and sappers and mi 
ners in advance as skirmishers. ‘There now ensued a sort of running fight all 
the way to San Angel, the enemy endeavoring to make a stand at every point 
on the road, the unerring fire of the rifle made every place too hot for them 
and they were compelled to take refuge in Churubusco. 

At San Angel Gen. Pillow arrived and took the command, when the whole 
column moved down to Cullcan, wien Gen. Scott came up and immediately 
took the command of the whole. 

THE BATTLE OF CHURUBUSCO. 

As socn as the enemy’s forces perceived that Contreras was carried, and 
that we would be able to turn his position and attack him in reverse, he evacu- 
ated‘the fortification and fell back on Churubusco with his artillery and whole 
force. This was also reinforced by the troops from Contreras, and some ‘rom 
the city, they apparently determined to make their final stand at this point. 

The work and position were exceedingly strong and completely masked by 
a high growth of corn and an orchard which very much precluded our officers 
getting a proper view of the position and the strength of the work, which proved 


to be a regular fortification. and had been erected in the incredibly short time | 
of 38 hours. The church buildings formed a large square—the lower front, at | 


the north end, was chiefly a wall, scaffolded for infantry ; behind it was a high- 
er building, also covered with infantry, and in the rear of this, the church itself 
was also covered with infantry, and a high steeple on its right flank was filled 
with infantry ; in front of the first wall was a curtain connecting two salient 
angles, which flanked it, and was continued back to the side walls of the 
chureh, garrisoned heavily with infantry, and mounting 7 pieces of artillery. 
This was the point at which Gen. Smith's brigade opened the action, and soon 
followed, a little further to the left, by Col. Riley's brigade— these two compe- 
sing the Cerro Gordo Division, Gen. Twiggs’. Captain Taylor's battery of 
light artillery also took position near this work, on the right of Gen. Smith's 
brigade : it soon drew upon it a heavy fire from the fort, which he sustained 
for an hour and a half, losing 23 of his company, among whom were Lieuts 
Martin, Boynton and Sime, and 3 sergeants ; he also lost during this time 15 
horses. The conduct of Captain Taylor and his company throughout, was such 
as to excite the admiration of all who witnessed it, as well as of his superior 
officers. 

At the opposite side of the work, the breastwork extended across the road 
from the church, presenting a similar front, excepting the buildings of the church 
—the work on the road was also strengthened by a bridge over a creek, be- 
hind which was a body of infantry, and the work itself mounting 3 or 4 guns. 


—Gen. Pillow, with a part of his division, was sent round by Gen. Scott to as- | 


sault this part of the work, but as he and his command emerged from the mud 
and mire of the corn fields (having waded, some of them, waist deep) into the 
road, he met Gen. Worth coming up from San Antonio, with his division ; they 
had a hearty welcome, and one of them proposed that their command should 
go hand in hand in carrying the work, which was readily agreed to. 


At the same time that the other co:nmands were despatched, Gen Scott or-_ 


dered Gen. Shields to attack the enemy’s extreme left, where he was heavily 
entrenched ; at the same time reinforcing his command with the 9th part of 
the 12th and 15th infantry, uncer Gen. Pearce. ‘This movement was executed 
as soon as the nature of the ground would admit—the whole command having 
to pass through corn fields of high growth, intercepted by ditches running 
through them in every direction. : 

The action now became general, and the severity of the conflict never equal- 
ed within the recollection of our oldest soldiers—ithe enemy was more than 
three times our number, besides his advantage of artillery and position—added 
to this, he was stimulated by the fact that it was the last stand of resistance he 
could make, before we could enter the capital—his troops knew that they were 
fighting for the last remnant of the Republic, and they stvod their ground with 
as much firmness and resolution as any troops could stand, before the army we 
at present have here. The roar of musketry was so great, that it was almost 
impossible for the soldiers to hear the orders of their officers. There was no 

int at which the action did not rage with severity for more than two 
Soom, which is proven by the fact that our loss at this point was nearly 1000 
men. 

After the contest had lasted for two hours, our troops had got into such a posi- 
tion as to be able tu close with them at the point of the bayonet, which decid- 


persed 

| After the troops had arrived at this place, all the former Texan prisoners who 
were present assembled just below the National Palace. on a fine paved road, 
made by the labor of their hands, while they remained in this country. On the 
side of the road stood a beautiful monument, with the follo ving inscription : 
“ Erected to the memory of Gen Santa Anna in consideration of his having 
constructed this road by the labor of the prisoners of Texas.” It was not long 
after the assemblage of the crowd, until down came the monument, and not 
satisfied with tearing it down, they broke the stone into smal! pieces, and scat- 
tered them to the four winds. 

On the evening of the 20th, a white flag came out from the city, and on the 
morning of 21st, we learned that propositions for an armistice had been made, 
iwhich were agreed to, and Commissioners appointed, who arranged and agreed 
jon terms. 
| 

COPY OF A DESPATCH 

FROM THE 

COLONIAL SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 
Downing Street, 3ist Dec., 1546. 
My Lord.—Your Lordship is about to assume the Government of British 
North America at a time when a change of policy is in progress, which is 
jot no ordinary importance tothe interests of every part of the British Em- 
|pire, and perhaps of none more than of that large portion of the Queen's 
Dominions in which Her Majesty bas been pleased to select you as Her Rep- 
‘resentative, I need scarcely say that I refer to those Commercial changes 
jwhich, in the last Session, after long and anxious deliberation, received the 
isanction of Parliament. By the Acts then passed, it has been provided that, 
with respect to some of the chief articles of national consumption, there 
should be a considerable immediate reduction, and an eventual abolition of 
those Duties imposed, not for the purpose of raising revenue, but with 
the avowed object of giving an advantage in the markets of this country, to 
the domestic or colonial producer, over his foreign competitor. It has 
ibeen enacted, that after a brief interval, the Canadian, in common with the 
British farmer and in common also with the Sugar Planters of the British 
Colonies must encounter in the sale of his produce in this country, the un- 
restricted competition of the foreign grower, The same reliet from the 
burthen of differential duties which has thus been grented to the British 
consumer, one of the statutes which I have alluded (the 8 and 9 Victoria, 
c U4) British Colonies, by empowering them tw repeal the differential du- 
— in favour of British produce imposed in these Colonies by former Impe- 
rial Acts, 

This is not an occasion upon which I could, with propriety, enter into any 
discussion of the grounds upon which this change of pplicy has been adopted ; 
but without doing so! may express my firm conviction that, eventually, the 
welfare of the Colonies, even more than that of the Mother Country, will be 
ae by the abandonment of a system of artificial restrictions upon 
trade. 

Looking to the great natural advantages possessed by the British Colonies, 
‘and especially by the fine Provinces of North America, 1 cannot doubt that, 
adopting a policy of which the object isto render industry productive, by leav- 
ing it to its natural channels of employment, and by affording every possible 
facility to commerce, must lead to their rapid advancement iu wealih and pros- 
perity. But with a view to this result, it is of the utmost importance that the 


| Provincial Legislature should strenuously co operate with the Imperial Parlia- 


ment. So far asthe repeal of the differential duties hitherto imposed upon Im- 
ports into the Colonies from Foreign Couutries, for the purpuse of favouring the 
British producer, | can have no doubt that the Colonial Legislatures will gladly 
avail themselves of the power conferred upon them, by at once putting an end 
to these duties ; indeed so obviousdoes it appear, that this weasure ought to 
be the consequence of repealing differential duties imposed in this country to 
favour the importation of Colonial produce, that Parliament. instead of merely 
enabling the Colonial Legislatures to abolish the duties alluded to, would prob- 
ably have at once proceeded to do so by its own authority, had it not been 
for the late period of the Session at which alone it was possible that the sub- 
ject should be covsidered, and the difficulty of determination without more in- 
formation, than could at the time be procured, how far the simple repeal of 
these duties, unaccompanied by any precautons, might have affected the finan- 
ces of some of the Colonies. 


ed the affair in our favor—Gen, Pillow and Gen, Worth carrying the work on | I assume, therefore, that these duties will be speedily put an end to; but 
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SerTemsBer 25, 
does not appear to me, that this is, by any means, the whole of what is re- relating to the services of the Post Office in the North American Provin- 


quired in order to give to the Commerce of British America all the facilities) ces. , 
it ought to enjoy. At present each of these Colonies has its distinct establish-|/ From the various despatches and other documents enumerated in the 
ment of Officers for levying them, the trade between one Province and anoth- ||your Lordship will learn how extreme and in fact insuperable is the difficulty, 
er being burthened by duties like that between countries entirely unconnected} of placing the affairs of the Post Office in the British portion of that continent, 
with each other. From their geographical position, relatively to each other,|/on any secure and convenient footing without the aidlof some central body com- 
Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia being divided only by arbitrary, and||petent to arbitrate between the various Provinces, and to establish regulations 
in some points still unsettled lines of boundary, and Prince Edward Island be-||extending over, and throughout them all. I especially refer to the Report of 
ing separate from them only by a narrow strait ; it is obvious that this state of| the Post-Master General to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, dated 
the 18th of August last, and to the letter which on the 10th of September 


things must be attended with very great inconvenience. While different rates 
of duty are levied upon the same aricles in Provinces thus bordering upon,| last communicated to this Department the views of their Lordships on that 


and closely connected with each other, and while one Province imposes duties; report. ; 
You will thence perceive how willing Her Majesty's Government are to ab- 


upon the produce of another, it is obvious that a considerable expense must be t 
incurred in maintaining inter-Colonial Lines of Custom Houses, that much en | dicate the powers of the Post-Master’s General in British North America in 
couragement must be given to smuggling.—and what is of still more importance, favour of any competent local authority, to be legally constituted for the pur- 
that great difficulties must be thrown in the way of the mutual intercourse of |pose.-—But Your Lordship will also perceive that the creation of any such au- 
Provinces so well fitted by nature for carrying on with each other an active! |thority by the separate act of any one Province, or by separate and unconnec- 
and beneficial commerce. The correspondence recorded in this office proves|'ted acts of the several Provinces, is virtually impossible. We have no solici- 
this to be not merely a speculative inconvenience, but one which has been||tude to retain any control over the details and management of this service, but 
practically, and very seriously felt ; nor can any reasonable doubt be entertained) the reverse. A body of the kind [ have already described, representing and 
that if the duties levied in the different Provinces of Bri'ish America could be) acting for ali the Provinces, might make an arrangement for the future, which 
assimilated, if the establishments for collecting them could be consolidated, and||would relieve the Post Master General of this inappropriate function. Without 
the net produce of the duties, after defraying the cost of collection, then di-. such aid I do not see how he could be exempted frum the duty, to which from 
vided upon some equitable principle, and placed at the disposal of the several | |insuperable causes his Department must always be unequal. 

The other subjects to which I have referred as requiring the co-operation of 


Legislatures, the result would be in the highest degree advantageous to these || 

Colonies, and materially contribute to enable them successfully to meet the dif-) the different Provinces, is that of the formation of a great line of Railway com- 

ficulties which, for a time, are not unlikely to arise from the removal of com- munication from the Seat of the Government of Canada to the Atlantic. 

mercial restrictions hitherto maintained in this country for their supposed ad- | The erection of such a work would, I am persuaded, be of the greatest ad- 
‘vantage to the whole of British America ; but the difficulties to be surmountea 


vantage. Your Lordship will not failto perceive that the original idea of the 

policy I have now suggested is derived from the German Customs Union, or) in so vast an undertaking are of no ordinary kind, and are only likely, I think, 

Zoll-Verein. It is true that in many very important particulars the circumstan- 'be overcome by the united and energetic exertions of all the Provinces. Should 

ces of the German States, which formed this Union, were altogether unlike ‘the delegation of authority by the different Legislatures to some central body 

those of the British North American Provinces ; and that, therefore, what was| representing them all, be assented to, I should think it highly desirable that 
advantage should be taken of this to arrange the mode in which the Provinces 


done in the one case forms no precedent for the other ; but still the example’ 
of Germany that there is no insuperable difficulty in effecting an arrangement) should co-operate with each other, and with Her Majesty’s Government, in pro- 
‘moting the construction of the proposed Railway. I have, &c. 


by which not merely different Provinces of the same Empire, but alarge num- 
ber of Independent States may combine together for the purpose of establishing) (Signed) Grey. 
a common system of Custom House duties, and dividing the revenne which) The Right Honorable, 
these duties produce. And further, this example also proves that in spite of The Earl of Elgin, &c. &c. &e. 
no inconsiderable faults in the mode fof effecting such an arrangement, and —_————__$_— 
above all the great one of having adopted a scale of duties far higher than is 
consistent with sound commercial and financial views, this Union is admitted THE DE PRASLIN MURDER. 
to have exercised a high beneficial influence upon the trade and industry of the’ = "THis horrible complication of misery fills all the English as well as French 
States which belong to it. Information with respect to this remarkable insti-| ,aners Nothin ro ever heard of, to be compared 4 it in wretch 4 
tution will not therefore be without its value to your Lordship, and I have ac- ie cali. am the most melancholy part of 4 is that there seems literally 
cordingly the honor of transmitting to you with this Despatch, a copy of &i\no cause for it, nothing but the mad, blind, savage passion of a man diehe 
ee upon the subject which was a few years ago laid before Parliament by ‘ang pad, from the first to the last, so far as can be made out from a perusal of 

Ta ajesty’s command. .,| the evidence ; a passion, the growth of years, and the result of an artful wo- 

_Ido notanticipate that the intelligent inhabitants of British America wil!||jan’s facinations. The letters are truly heart breaking, detailing as they d 
= from me as to the advantages which would arise from the adopting Of the excess of a wife's love and of a na, a misery and _ Bars - the for pte 
such a measure | i j ibl 

pee oe F { _ _| devoted affection of a mother, anxious and fearful for the possible effect of all 
bh They will readily perceive that by moderate duties upon Imports thus levied, this horror upon their position, their character, their nll a The Chancellor 
the revenue required for the public service in the several Provinces, might be) jn making his report to the Court, speaks of him as the greatest crimin I the 
raised at less cost for collection, and with infinitely less of obstruction to com-) world te ever nat of, and of Be the most weet a bein “But this 
— enterprize, than by the existing system : and I am convinced that they document is too interesting to be condensed : and, reveals a grat diel that is 
pret psoas se oo Be —, time, of giving such a ‘interesting, in the proceedings for the ascertainment of the circumstances ante- 
much practical ’ of de Praslin,the governess, which will be found in the course of this 

uch a change can only be carried into operationby the authority of the ant : i i 
Provincial Legislature, since that of the Imperial Parliament could not be made tepor par 
use of for this purpose, without an amount of interference with matters off euilty This order was on the ust A part of 
purely internal concern in the several Provinces, which would be utterly in. ‘ings ofabiok the report of the Chancellor was Manna on fame the ee : 
consistent with the principles upon which they are now governed. But to ob-| of Mile. De shag it seems is a governess thi t ee ears of a Her 
tain the concurrence of four separate Legislatures in passing a law involving) testimony will be found 
the arrangement of many dezails, upon which no doubt great diversities of opin-|) 7 ey SiS 
DE LUZZ’'S REMARKABLE EVIDENCE. 


ion will arise, and upon which a complete agreement of these different author-|| 
ities would be indispensible for tte success of the measure, seems hardiy to be|| She entered the establishment of the Duke de Praslin in the situation of gov- 


looked for. Eventhough persons should be appointed by each Province to erness to his daughter on the Ist March, 1841, and her income was 2000 francs 
meet and consider the arrangements it would be proper to make, and should) with board and lodging. She was charged with the direction of the education 
agree apon a Report conta ning a draft of a bill which should be recommended of the nine children of the duke and duchess from the moment of her engage- 
to the severa! Legislatures, it seems to me rather to be hoped than expected ‘ment, but they were obliged to adjoin to her an under governess. Since then she 
that they would all concur in passing such a bill without amendment ; and un-| was charged with the education of the three eldest daughters anda little boy 
lessthey did so, the whole labour which had been incurred would be fruit- On the procureurde Rois intimating to her that information already received 
less. oR had apprised him that since a long period, De Luzzi had had to reproach her- 
In considering how this difficulty may be surmounted, it has occurred to me) self with grave injuries done towards the Duchess de Praslin, had not for her 
that the best course that could be adopted would be for the different Legisla- that regard and deference she ought, and had sought to alienate from her the af- 
tures to pass Acts recognizing the principle of consolidating their Custom) fection ot her husband and that of her children, she said, “No, sir, never, nev- 
House Es: ablishments, but which, instead of entering into details as to the ar-|jer,” and she goes onto relate that when she entered into the house of the 
rangements to be for that purpose adopted, should give, by anticipation, th Due de Praslin, things were already on a very bad footing. The duke wished 
force of law to such arrangements as might be agreed upon by persons empow-| alone to direct the education of his children, and madame the duchess herself 
ered to act for them im that benalf. stated this to the governess. Some time after her engagement, she went to 
| purposely avoid expressing any opinion as to the manner in which the per- ithe Chateau de Vandreuil alone with the Duchess de Praslin. She then wish- 
sons empowered to represent and act for the different Provinces should be ap- ed to take part in the lessons and *in the direction of the studies of her 
pointed—wt ether they should be Committees from the two branches of the|jeight children. The result was not happy, and when the Due de Praslin knew 
several Legislatures, or Commissioners named in the Acts which would re-|jof it, he was very much discontented; he expressed his dissatisfaction to the 
quire to be passed, since these are questions upon which, if the suggestions [| duchess, who abstained from being present for the future. They then estab- 
have made should be entertained by the Legislatures, they are more able to) lished ourselves as the Chasteau de Praslin, where, with the exception of the 
form a judgment than myself ; but I think it right to point out that in whatever|/meals (the governess and the family lived completely apart. She says she 
manner they may be appointed the representatives of the several Provinces|/never sought, in this extraordinary position, to alienate the children from their 
should meet together at Montreal, where their deliberations could be conduc mother. But there existed between the duke and duchess frelations which it 
ted with the benefit of Your L rdship’s advice and assistance, and that it would|/was not in her power to put an end to. “I, perhaps was very wrong in ac- 
be indispensable to pro. ide in the Acts from which they woul {derive their au-||cepting sucha position but I never voluntarily sought to injure Madame de 
thority, that no arrangements to which they might agree should come into|/Praslin. If sometimes I have answered her with vivacity, it is because I have 
force without the previous confirmation of her Majesty im Couneil. been wounded myself ina cruel manner.” She goeson to charge that the 
In what manner this important subject should be brought under the consid-|/dissension between the Duke and Duchess, arose from the desire on the part of 
eration of the different Provincial Legislature, and how it would be expedient Madame the Duchessde Praslin to domineer over her children, and, above all 
to submit to them the question of delegating to some central authority a por |/her husband ; and on the part of M. de Praslin a decided resistance, but accom- 
tion of their constitutional powers, ! must leave it to Your Lordship’s judg-||panied by mach moderation. 
ment to determine upon the spot. I may, however, remark that should such On being asked, the governess admitted that the Duchess de Praslin had ex- 
an authority be created, its functions need not be confined to the single subject||pressed with regard to her sentiments of jealousy, which, however, (she aver- 
to which I have already referred. There are two other subjects at this mo-||red,) had not the least foundation in the world. Under other circumstances her 
ment eee and with regard to which the co-operation with each||conduct was altogether agreeable. The Duchess (she averred) had never ex- 
other of the different Provinces is y desirable. Of these the first is that||pressed feelings of jealousy of her husband in conversation with her, (the 
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governess,) though, adds the latter, she has of others. The witness then goes|| But (continued the officer of justice) if we are led to think that M. de Pras- 


on to say :— 

“Tt is about two years since I went with the Duc de Praslin and his daugh- 
ter to one of the properties of Marshall Sebastiani, in Corsica, when there ap- 

ared in a journal a calumnious article, importing that | had eloped with the 

ue de Praslin. When this article came to my knowledge I wished instant- 
ly to quit the house. Marshall Sebastiani, the father of the duchess, was the 
first to oppose this; he told me that to form a determination of this kind at 
such a moment would give force to the rumours, which would fall of them- 
selves since they were not founded in truth. Madame de Praslin then mani- 
fested towards me much coldness and repulsion on the subject of my deter- 
mination to leave, but since, these feelings had been much weakened, for | 
found, above all, fora year, that she was full of benevolence with regard to me. 


lin is the author of the crime, can we ever be made to believe that he com- 
mitted it, to protect his children against the bad treatment of their mother '!— 
No, sir, (said De Luzzi) that would not be the motive ; what excited him 
beyond himself, was the fear of a process of separation, with which the duch- 
ess was witheut ceasing menacing him. He saw in that,a great misfortune 
for his children, the ruin of their fortune, and he was “isposed to do all that was 
possible io avoid it. He had been informed of their process by M. Riant, nota- 
ry, who also informed me of it. ‘The Abbe Gallard also mentioned it to me, 
and the Due de Praslin prayed m2 to submit to everything from madame, 
which I promised to him, and I would have made every sacrifice. When what 
has since taken place occurred}I had not the courage ;o meet it, and I demand- 
ed that unhappy letter which must have ruined all, because Mme. Lemaire 


1 was then perfectly thunderstruck when, about two months ago, the Abbe did not find the letter of the 19th sufficient, which you ought to have among 
Gallard said to me that my presence was the cause of trouble in the house, and the papers seized at my residence.” Here the Procurer said he was still very 
that I could not remain.” far from the result of their first answers, as to the nature of the sentiment 
Farther on she says :— ‘which alienated the witness from Mad. Praslin. It is no longer jealous suspi- 
“I had aimost forgotten to mention to you, that in the preceding winter she cious, dissipated as quickly as they arise, and which would have left behind 
had several times taken up projects for marrying her daughters, and she begged them no resentment. On the contrary, it touches on (he most serious troubles 
me to exert myselt to make M. de Praslin eter into her views; but I have al- which can be carried into a residence, since from it was to result a project of 
ways declared to her, on the contrary, that projects of marriage in families were judical separation. Your departure was not the result of a first manifestation 
things too delicate for me in any manner to mix myself up with. Some have of jealousy. You were sustained by the husband against the wife, and it was 
seen in the answer, which | believe to have been prudent, a pretext to perpetu- necessary to call for the intervention of the marshal.” ‘To these suggestions 
ate myself in the house in throwing impediments in the way of suitable mar- the witness replied thas :—”These resentments were manifested bur at the last 
riages, for it was understood that I should quit the house when the three el- moment, and | was ignorantas the degree of weight to attach to them. M. de 
dest daughters were established.” Praslin never manifested towards me ary feeling other than friendship and es- 
Since leaving the house, (18th of July last,) she had seen the Duc de Pras- teem, and I protest, to use the word, that he has never been my lover. The 
lin but three times. These two children were brought her by a female ser- examiner then remarked ;— ; ‘ 
vant, and she went with them to a dentist, where both had to undergo some op | ‘You have quitted the house a month ; during that interval letters have pass- 
erations. The duke then joined them, and she accompanied them in a coach ed which you acknowedge that you had the culpability of writing In this inter- 
to the terminus of the railroad to Corbeille. As they had some time to spare val, too, are to be placed several visits which M.de Praslin made toJyou—three 
they seated themselves, and afterwards promenaded in the garden of the Lux at least. Yesterday evening [the evening of the night of the murder,] you were 
emburg. It was the duke who made the proposition, and he said that by this invite? to present yourself at the house to demand a letter from the duchess, and 
means she might see the children for some time longer. It was impossible for it was vesterday morning that the duchess perished by assassination To all this 
her to fix with precision the date of this first visit. Since then the duke call- she could but persist in her preceeding answers. Nothing criminal had passed 
ed a second time at the place where she was stopping on 10th August. He did between M. de Praslin and herself, and for the future there was no project of 
not go up stairs because, as he said he was not in a decent costume to present janything criminal. Should Madame de Praslin naturally have died, and M. D. 
himself. He announced a visit for the 17th. He spoke of the education of Praslin have offered her his hand for the interest of his children, she would never 
his children, which did not go on according to his ideas. He in fact brought to have consented to a mesalliance of which the consequences would have 
witness his three daughters and his little boy between half past eight and nine /fallen upon them. No more should she have had an idea of any other connec- 
o'clock. Mme. Lemaire, with whom he then conversed for the first time, made tion. If M. de Praslin had loved her, (she said,) she might have sacrificed her 
known to him her intention of giving Mdile DeLuzzi a superior situation in her reputation—her life; but she should not have wished it to cost a hair of her 
house ; but she said to him that, in consequence of the rumors which had been head to his wife. And she then said—*I say the truth. You ough* to believe 
spread on the latter's account, it was indispensible that the duchess should write me, gentlemen. Is there not in nature an accent which carries with it con- 
her a letter, ostensibly for the purpose of contradicting them. It was then agreed, viction !” 
that onMonday the governess should present herself to the duchess, to solicit | {The commencements of four letters were then shown to her, and she ac- 
from her this letter, and this visit was to have taken place at two o'clock in the knowledged them hers. ] 
afternoon. The Duke and his children then quitted her at about 10 o'clock on | DE LUZZI’S SECOND EXAMINATION. 
the 10th. | Her second examination took place before the Court of Peers. Having sta- 
Witness went on to testify that she passed the night of the 17th-18th of ted that the governess who preceded her had informed her that differences 
August in her bed-chamber, being a portion of the establishment of Mme. Le-| frequently existed between the duke and duchess, and cautioned her to use the 
maire. ‘utmost circumspection, she said, that during a long time there was no neces- 


_hess—but the children were then in jll-health—the mother treated them 


No person besides > slept in the chamber, but she (she said) was surroun- sity for, it, for she lived with her children apart in the house. She observed 


ded by neighbours, who could hear the least noise or the least movement that 
she could have made. 

She went to bed on the night of the 17th of August at half past 11. 

During the evening she had not had any interview with M. de Praslin, alone. 
» accompanied the Duc de Praslin and his children cnly to the door of the: 

use. 

She was apprised of the horrible event which was accomplished in the house 
of the Duc de Praslin, by M. Remy, professor of literature to the young ladies, 
who sent his servant at eight o’clock the next morning to the hotel. She went 
with him to his residence where she passed the dayfonti 8 o'clock, when an 
agent of the police came to seek her. 

On the intimation of the Procureur that very grave indications had accumu 
lated to justify the accusation against the Duc de Praslin of having murdered 
his wife, she is reported to have exclaimed—-Oh, no no, gentiemen tell me 
that thisisnot so! It is impossible! He—he—who could not bear to see one 
of his children suffer! No—tell me that they are not serious! ‘Tell me that it 
is a suspicion that will not justify itself! No, no! It is impossible,"(Falling’ 
on her knees and joining her hands ) ‘Oh, tell me this, sir, | pray you! My 
God! you say that to me which | cannot believe. My conscience tells me that 
it is not the truth. But if it is a fact, great God! it is 1 who would become! 
culpable—I, who loved so much his children—I who adored them—I have been 
criminal—I have not known how to resign myself to my lot. I have written’ 
letters to them—letters which you may see. | said that I could no more live ; 


that I found myself in the presence of misery, for | am a poor abandoned crea- | 


ture, without oiher resources than an old grandfatxer, who is severe, and who 
has threatened to deprive me of the little which he has put by for me. I was 
frightened at the future lot which might befa!l me. Oh! how! how wrong | 
have been! | should have said to them that 1 could have adapted myself to 
my sitvation—that I could be happy in my little chamber, and that they should. 
forget me and love their mother. When I quitted the house I was driven to 
such despair that I wished to die. I had a phial of laudanum—they unhappily 
recalled me to life, and it is very sad for me. 1 had been during six years, in that 
house so happy in the middle of these children, who loved me, and whom I lov- 
ed more than life—life was insupportable to me without them and I have said 
it—it is my crime—it is I who am culpable. State it, sir! Write it! He will 
have demanded this unhappy letter—she refused it, and then? Oh, it is | who 
am guilty! Write it, sir.” 

The Procureur here remarked to her, 

“Such a state of excitement cannot apparently belong to sentiments which 
can exist between the children and you. Is it to these children, and to these 
children only that you addressed the letters ot despair of which yeu have spo. 
ken ?”—Yes, sir, the excitement.” And she went on to admit, that, finding 


nothing. 

When the children began to grow up, the father had much more inter- 
course with them, and of course, and necessarily, with the governess ; be- 
cause she was always with them. Madame de Pras!in kept herselt aloof, 
‘because she went much into society in Paris, and lived with her tather ; 
jand tn the country she kept very muchto herself in her own apartment.— 
She even had her meals served apart frequeatly.—Arising fron some Cir- 
‘cumstances between herself and M. de Praslin with which she was une 
acquainted. She said she frequently endeavored to come to an understand. 
‘ing with Madame de Praslin on the subject, but she would never acquaint 
‘her with her intentions respecting her children. She told her that she did 
not approve of the directions given by M. de Praslin as to their studies and 
education ; but she had promised to leave to him entirely the direction . of 
the children until their education was finished. —She never put a question 
‘to the governess (the latter testified,) with respect tothe moral or intellec- 
‘tual qualifications of any of her daughters. She never gave the slightest in- 
\struction concerning them upon any subject whatever, «xcept it might be 
‘upon the details of their toilette. She never tried to atiract her children 
to her ; she very rarely spoke to them. They were very much afraid of 
‘their mother, but they were always submissive and respecttul to her, said 
ithe governess, who then wert on to give her opinion at length that the 
Duchess was jealous of the lovethe Duke had tor the children! And the 
| Chancellor remarked :— 
| In what you have been saying, you evidently eudeavor to th row the whole 
blame upon Madame de Praslin ; but surely that deplorable calamity which 
jhas terminated her life, ought to render you mure circumspect in your 
judgment of her. From the way in which you speak, there is reason to 
suspect that you did not do what you were bound to do, to put an end to 
la state of things so deplorable, and to bring back to the mother the affec- 
jtions of her children, upon which she had so many ciaiins—of those chil- 
idren over whom you exercised an almost absolute control. The evidence 
lof that control is given under their hand, and under your own, There is 
jreason to believe, then, that you have been far t1om conducting yourself, 
under these unhappy circumstances, as you ough! tv have done.” 

To which the governess thus replied :— 

“TI wish, above all things, that no one should sccuse me of want of re- 
spect for the memory of Madame de Prasiin ; but you demand the truth of 


‘ime, anc I wish totell you the whole truth. [| do net blame her heart, or 


her sentiments, but her character, at times irritabic and difficult, which ren- 
dered her incapable of bringing up so many children, differing so complete- 
ly in age, intelligence, and character. She wani+d sliogether that aban- 
j\donment in her tenderness tor them—that ease which gains the heart of 
‘youth.—Irritable in little things, when there was uccessity for indulgence; 


M. de Praslin was so kind and generous towards her, a deep feeling of affection jshe showed herself, on the other hand, as if in cumpensetion for this fruit- 
for the father was added to the affection which she felt for the children; but jess rigour; too weak when circumstances woul !iave required the seve- 
never (said she,) “never did I carry into that house either trouble or adultery.| ‘rity of a mother, These were the reasons that inauce! M. de Praslin to in- 


I would not have done so on no account, from respect for the children. Is'| 


sist on an education, completely apart: but, unhoppily, his apathetic habits 


it that you cannot comprehend that we can love honourably ”’ The exami-jand the pleasure which he found in the society ©! bis fair daughters induc- 


lint No, said she; “M.de Praslin had for me no excitement of senor. 


ner then asked her if this sentiment of tenderness was shared by M. Pras.| 


roughly.” 


ed him to relax, little by little, so far as he was «ooccined, in this system 
of separation. This irritated Madame de Praslin, tor hitherto she submit- 
ted, without any apparent difficulty, to the established order of things. 
From the time of my entrance intothe house, she told me that things would 
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go on so, and;that she should abstain from interference until her daughters 
came out.” 

Chanc.—*‘ It would appear from what you say that the whole of the au- 
thority which Madame de Praslin had lost over her children, you had ac- 
quired. It was your duty to have prevented such a result which involves: 
ee - a great measure in the lamentable consequences which have fol- 
ow 

De Luzzi.—*‘ I have never said I shall wean from this mother the affec- 
tions of her children, and engross them myself. But I loved them, and de- 
voted myself to them. Their pleasures were my pleasures—their troubles 
my troubles. For six years, night and day, I watched overthem. These’ 
children loved me with all the ardour of their age; and | felt for them all, 
the affection which one can feel at mine. I was without family—without 
friends. All my sentiments were concentrated upon duties that were at once 
easy and agreeable.,’’ 

Chane.—* Did there not come a moment when you perceived that you were. 
a cease of dissention between M. and Madame de Praslin ; and did you do what 
was in your power to put an end to such a state of things ?” 

De L.—* As to that, I at first thought it a matter of very little consequence, 
on account of the facility with which I saw Madame de Praslin receiving the 
same impressions with respect to others who came in contact with her husband., 
More lately, when these circumstances appeared, [ had a clear and straightfor- 
ward explanation with her. She then seemed to regard this susceptibility as a 
great excess of amour propre on my part, looking to the secondary position 
which | occupied, both with respect to her and M. de Praslin. Hurt at finding” 
myself rebufied in a course which I believed honorable, I refrained from recur-, 
ring to the subject. As to the children, I say again, could not a mother win 
them back had she been so disposed ?” | 

Chanc.—* In your answers to the questions put to you, the whole blame is 
thrown upon the Duchess de Praslin. It is very distressing to hear such lan-, 
guage from your mouth, particularly to those who have heard the letters which 

ave been read, and who are aware of the provision of a pension made to you 
as the reward of your services in her family.” 

De L.—* I have endeavored to make my explanations as clear as possible. 
As to that which is personal to myself, the conduct of Madame de Pras.in has 
been towards me, as it has been towards those whom she knew, and even whom 
she loved best, very unequal, and often incomprehensible. I have often had 
much to endure in my amour propre, in all my feelings. At other times have 
been treated by her with the greatest interest and affection. Frequently, an 
hour after she had bitterly reproached me with the influence which I exercised 
in her family, she would send for me to avail herself of that very influence in 
forwarding some design or desire which she entertained. Often after some cruel 


injury, she weuld make me a rich present, and even in the last days of my so-. 


journ in the house, when, having refused to meet me at table, I appeared in the 
eyes of the whole house to be rather dismissed than honorably parted with, 

adame de Praslin having met me by chance, suddenly manifested the great. 
est kindness, as in the most amicable time, and even sent me some books to dis-| 
tract my attention,” proofs (she admitted) of kindness, but such kindness as is} 
itself only a proof that her displeasure resulted from the irritation of a char- 
acter of which she was not mistress, rather than from what she believed to be 
serious faults. ‘The examiner then asked if she did not by her letters to M. de 


Praslin and his children after leaving the house, endeavor to keep alive that irri- . 


tation, which she answered in the negative. 

After some further observations, the Chancellor observed, at the end of every 
answer you utter a reproach on Madame de Praslin. Mdlle. de Luzzi, weep- 
ing, replied ; I wish I could not have said that which I have been obliged to 
say. She isdead. I wish I could purchase her life at the price of my own 
—yes, at the price of my own: not only at the price of my own life, but of 
the most horrible tortures !— Who has witnessed, as I have, during six years, 
every fold of her existence, every minute detail of her life? Who can appre- 
ciate, as I can, the extraordinary incomprehensible versatility which enabled 
Madame de Praslin to pass from wrath to gaiety, from disdain to gentleness,| 
from bitterness to kindness ? 
Oh! never, except before you—never would [ have proffered other words than 
those of respect, of veneration, and of regret. I am not defending myself ; I 
am only endeavoring to answer clearly. 

Chanc.—* When M. de Praslin quitted you, did you remark any particular 
excitement in his manner!” 

De L.—* No ; he appeared calin.” , 

Chanc.—“ Have you ever heard out of the mouth of M. de Praslin any-' 
thing that would lead you to think that he meditated such desperate extremi- 
ties | 

De L —“ By everything I hold most sacred in the world, never, never. | 
do not know if [ am permitted to detail some facts which I alone kt.ow, and 
which prove that the violence was not on the side of M. de Praslin. 1 have 
frequently heard Madame de Praslin threaten to put an end to her days. Once 


at Vaudeuil she attempted to do so, and in disarming her, M. de Praslin receiv-|, 


ed a wound in the hand ; another time at Dieppe, at the end of an explanation 
between herself and her husband, of which | was not witness, bat which I and 
the children overheard in the chamber in which we were, she rushed into the 
street, threatening to throwherself into the sea, and by that strange inconsis- 
tency of character, which I have already noticed, M. de Praslin found her at 
midnight in a shop making purchases, and perfectly calm. Always upon these 
occasions, multiplied as they were, M. de Praslin was calm, impassible, and full 
of sweetness.” 

After some further evidence with respect to a contemplated separation’ 
between M. and Madame ¢e Praslin, and the circumstances immediately 


connected with his leaving the house, the examination of Mademoiselle de 


Luzzi terminated. 
The medical testimony relative to what took place on the 18th, (the day 
after the assassination,) between the physician, the Duke, it will remem-| 
bered, took poison, is given at length. It all goes to establish the fact that! 
poison was the cause of the Duke’s death. | 
THE MURDERER’S TORTURE. 
The English papers comment with great severity on the law of France, 
as illustrated by the proceedings of the Chamber of Peers, and contend that 
nothing can be more repugnant to the interests of truth, which are identi- 
cal with the interests of justice, than to assume the fact, the proofs of 
which justice demands, and to assume these facts for the very purpose of 
extorting from a confused and alarmed accused party the semblance ot de- 
cisive proofs, One of the papers remarks— 
‘* The law which permits such a torture to be inflicted upon the guilty 
authorises its infliction upon the innocent ; and in the case of guilt, »0 mani- 
fest as that of Praslin, the disgusting exhibition was less justifiable, be- 


I assure you that | feel my part most distressing. | 


cause the President must have known that the evidence which had con- 
vinced him would convince others.” 
We give, entire, the examination alluded to. It was conducted before 
the Court of Peers, by the Chancellor, on the 2ist ult. 
“« You are aware of the frightful crime that is imputed toyou You know 
all the circumstances which have come under your own eyes, and which do 
not allow of a shadow of doubt. I recommend you to shorten the fatigue 
which seems to oppress you by making a confession, for it is impossible for 
you to deny; you cannot dare todeny.” ‘*The question is very definite, 
but I have not sufficient strength to answer. It would require long ex- 
laration.” 
ee You say it would require long explanation; but, on the contrary, a 
‘ yes’ or a ‘ no’ is sufficient. [t requires no great strength of mind to reply 
that; ‘yes’ or ‘no,’” ‘It requires immense strength, which I do not pos- 
sess.”’ 
| “ There is no necessity of entering into long explanaticns to reply to the 
|question which I have just put to you.” “I repeat that it requires great 


‘strength of mind, which I do not possess.” 


** At what hour did you part with your children on the evening the crime 
was committed ”” * It might be half past 10 or a quarter to 11.” 

“ What did you do when you left them ?” ‘1 went downto my cham- 
ber and went to bed immediately.” 

Did you sleep '—Yes (sighing.) 

To what hour ?—I don’t recollect. 

Was your resolution formed when you went tobed !—No : but I don’t know 
if it can be called a resolution. ; 

What was your first thoughts upon awaking !--] think I was awoke by cries 
in the house. I immediately hastened to the chamber of Madame de Pras- 

(The accused here added, sighing, I beg of you to spare my life, and to stop 
‘this interrogation.) 
| When you entered the chamber of Madame de Praslin, you could not be ig- 
‘norant that all the entrances about you were closed, and that you alone could 
jenter ?—J was ignorant of that. ; 
| You have frequently, in the course of this morning gone into the chamber of 
‘Madame de Praslin. Was she in bed the first time you ontered '—No ; she 
|was unfortunately stretched upon the floor. 

Was she not stretched upon the spot where you had struck her for the last 
\time ’—Why do you put such question to me 
| Because you have not answered meat all. Whence came these scratches 
which Isee upon your hands ?!—They happened yesterday evening, when 
bout to leave Praslin, when making up some parcels with Madame de Pras- 


‘a 


And the bite upon your thumb, how did that happen ?—It is not a bite. 

The doctors who have visited you declare that it is. Spare me, I am exceed- 
ingly weak. 

You must have experienced a most distressing moment, when you saw, upon 
entering your chamber, that you were covered with the blood which you had 
just shed, and which you were obliged to wash off '—Those marks of blood 
have been altogether misinterpreted. I did not wish to appear before my chil- 
dren, with the blood of their mother upon me. 

You are very wretched to have committed this crime? (The accused makes 
answer, but appears absorbed.) 

Have you not received bad advice which impelled you to this crime !—I 
‘have received ne advice. People do not give advice on such a subject. 
| Are you not devoured with remorse, and would it not be sort of solace to 
you to have told the truth !—Strength completely fails me to-day. 
| You are constantly talking of your weakness, I have just now asked yeu 
to answer me simply “yes” or * no” !—If anybody would feel my pulse, he 
/might judge of my weakness. 
Yet you have just now had sufficient strength to answer a great many ques- 
‘tions in details. You have not wanted strength for that. (The accused makes 
_ Your silence answers for you that you are guilty.—You have come here with 
‘the conviction that I am guilty, and I cannot change it. ; 

_ You can change it if you give us any reason to believe the contrary : if you 
will give any explanation of appearances that are inexplicable upon any other 
supposition than that of your guilt.—I do not believe { can change that con- 
|viction on your inind, 

| Why do you believe that you cannot change that conviction? 

(The accused, after a short silence, said that he had not strength to con- 
| tinue.) 

_ When you committed this frightful crime did you think of your children 1— 
'As to the crime, I have not committed it; as to my children they are the 
subject of my constant thoughts. 
| Do you venture to affirm that you have not committed this crime ? 
_ Theaccused, putting his head between his hands remained silent for some 


| 


| 


‘moments, and then said, ‘ I cannot answer such a question. 

| The Chancellor then intimated to the prisoner that he must consider himself 
under arrest, and the examination terminated. 

| We agree with the Morning Chronicle, most fully that “ it is no apology for 
‘this disgusting exhibition of moral torture to say that the Dac de Praslin was 
guilty.” 

ae before his horrible death the wretched murderer has made, (it seems by 
ithe ** Moniteur,”) a partial confession to the Duke Decazes, Grand Referendary 
of the Chamber of Peers, which he (the Duke Decazes) communicated to the 
‘Court of Peers at the sitting ef the 30th ult., which we append. It is to be 
\greatly deplored that the promised conclusion of this confession was not 


made. 
| THE MURDERERS’ CONFESSION. 

| On Tuesday morning,” said the Duke Decazes, « at the request of the 
family, and to accomplished what I considered a duty, I waited on the ac- 
cused in his prison. ‘The Duke de Praslin having complained of excruciating 
sufferings, I observed to him thathe must have anticipated those sufferings, 
‘sinze they werethe result of the poison he had taken, and that the physi- 
‘cians, being ignorant of the wature of the poison, had hesitated to pre- 
‘scribe for him, when they were informed that two phials of Jaudanum nearly 
‘empty had been discovered in his desk. The prisoner replied that‘ he had not 
taken laudanum.’ In answer to a second question, he said * he had swallowed 
arsenic, which the small bottle found in his “robe de chambre on Friday had 
contained.’ (1 then asked him how he had procured the poison. He assured 
me that ‘ nobody had given it to him,’ and that ‘he brought it, on the eve of 
crime, from Praslin,—He moreover protested with warmth against the sup- 


ition that he had intended it to poison the Duchess.” 
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“ He added, that «he had swallowed that poison ‘on the day of the crime, at) : The fastening of this door was the only fastening to the bedchamber of the 
the moment when he perceived, by the measures adopted with regard to him dutchess, for the door of her toilet, and the two doors communicating with the 
that he was seriously suspected.’ His suicide, in the face of such an accusa |ante-room were never fastened. Tne second door of this chamber might cer- 


tion, was a confession. Having remarked this to him, he remained silent, 
but he ‘ denied with considerable vivacity having confided to any person the 
project of his crime ; and, as his explanations were interrupted by moans caused 
by pains he experienced. [asked himif the sufferings of his mind were not 
still more poignant than those cf his body, and if they did not inspire him with 
a desire to allay them by the expression of the repentance he must feel in his 
heart; adding that his family was inclined to believe that he must have com- 
mitted so barbarous a crime in a paroxysm of furious insanity, which he had no 
doubt bitierly deplored. 
** The unhappy man, raising his eyes and hands towards heaven, thenex 
claimed in a broken but strong voice, ‘ Oh, I do deplore it!’ I next took oc. 
casion to say that, in that suprerne moment—in order to satisfy botn the justice 


tainly be fastened with the aid of a key on the inside, but the duchess was 
inot in the habit of doing so at night. She might do so during the day when 
she was dressing or was writing. I have not remarked that the lock was in 
such a state that this door could not be fastened. I am certain that it was 
in its proper state six weeks ago, that is, two or three days before we went 
to the country. After having done as I describe, I retired to my chamber, 
placed in the ‘entre sol’ above the boudoir of madame. I was yet in a deep 
steep, when I was awakened by two strong ringings of the bell, and at the 


‘|same time [ heard the duchess give utterance to frightful cries. [ instantly got 


out of bed and rapidly put on my stockings and gown, which | fastened es | 
went down stairs. I met Auguste when I went down. I arrived at the same 
time as Auguste at the door of the ante-chamber at the bettom of the stairs, 


of God and man, it was desirable that the expression of his repentence should |for he also had heard the noise of the bell, and the cries. Auguste took the 
. be as public as his crime, and that a full confession should explain, at least, if key to open the door, but when he endeavored to do so it resisted his attempts, 
it were possible, the delirium under which he acted. I offered, if he were dis-||and he then perceived that it was fastened by a lock on the inside. Auguste 
: posed to make that confession, to send for the Grand Chancellor, or to write it jand myself then went round by the grand hall, and on arriving together at the 
down and certify it myself. These last words, which he listened to with a door communicating with the bed-chamber we found it fastened by an interior 
lively emotion, seemed to excite a struggle in his breast ; and, afier a moment key, and we found it impossible to open it, notwitastanding every effort to force 
of hesitation, he replied, ‘ I am too fatigued—too suffering, at present. ‘ell it. The cries had then ceased, and there was the silence of death. We then 
. the Chancellor tuat I request him to come to-morrow.’ |)went in the garden by the descent to the grand hall. Auguste tried the blinds 
“ The disturbed state of mind of the accused was too visible, and his suf- of the bed-chamber and of the boudoir, but they were fastened. We then pro- 
- fering condition too serious, to permit the prolongation of our conversation. ceeded through the garden to the extremity of the boudoir, and from thence we 
se The physicians, besides, had just declared that it was urgently necessary to |perceived the door leading into the place called the wooden staircase, open ; ; 
offer to the patient the last consolations of religion. The fanily having made /this leads to the ante-chamber* separating the apartments of the duke and the 
p : choice of no clergyman, in the absence of the venerable parish priest of St duchess. We proceeded by this way to the diessing-room, of which we found 
Sulpice, the Chancellor entrusted that mission to the parish priest of St. Ja- |the door perfectly open. Auguste then proceeded to the entry of the bed- 
a ques de Haut Pas. The court is aware that, after the pious ceremony, which chamber of madam, but we withdrew instantly, saying, “Some misfortune has 
appeared to have restored a, little strength and calm to the accused, the Chan- happened. 1 perceive a smell of gunpowder.” These words very much fright- 
cellor offered once more, but in vain, to receive the declaration he had mani- ‘ened me, and [ completely lost my senses. We dared not enter into the cham- 
of fested a williness to make.” ‘ber; and we withdrew through the garden and the grand saloon to procure as- ; 
. »» We are obliged to condense the evidence given by some of the household of sistance. Jt was very dark in the dressing-room, of which the shutters were i 


the Duke de Praslin. | hermetrically fastened, though it was daylight outside. I did not see any pere 


st EVIDENCE OF THE DUKE’S HOUSEHOLD. son in the garden, and | went to Madame Merville, the laundress of madame, 
fAugustus Charpentier, aged 27, valet de chambre and maitre de hotel, sioce and who had been in the service of her family for forty years. M. Mervelle 
™ e 4thof January last, said it was not long after he came that he perceived, Went with Carpentier, but I remained in the court yard with Madame Merville. a 
n as well as the uther domestics, that a good understanding did not exist between | They introduced themselves by the ante-chamber of the dressing room into ; 
a the duke and duchess. M. Merville, valet de chambre in the service of the the chamber oi the duchess, where they found her assassinated. They returned 
Duchess d’Orleans, who had previously lived for many years in the Praslin |t US to inform us of this frightful circumstance. | ran to the porter to tell ; 


family, and who lived with his wife in the Hotel Praslin, stated that the duke ‘him to go and seek a surgeon. | believe that they then returned to the cham- 
d. and duchess lived on good terms until Mile. de Luzzi entered the family, b€t of madame, but | am ignorant of what passed, as I remained in the court- 
when she aliented the affections of the duke and the children from the duchess. Y@td. I did not go into the chamter of the duchess until after the body had 


on This fact, he added, was nojorious to all persons admitted in the family. ‘been covered by a sheet, and when the commissaire de police had arrived Eve- 
ad The wife of the preceding witness, who had been in the service of the TY might they took care to fasten the windows at the imside, and of the doors at ' 
aA mother of the duchess, and had ever since been attached to the person of the ‘he back of the house, with the aid of bars of iron, and to each shutter a bell 4 
‘il duchess, also stated that the duke and his wife appeared to live on good terms “#5 fastened. ‘Ihe valet de chambre attached to the personal service of the A 
until Mile. de I,uzzi entered the family. Previous to that, the duchess had ¢Uchess was very careful to place the bars of iron and the bells in their proper ; 
es sometimes wept at the duke’s warmth of temper, and at his thwarting her; Position. ; "7 
but he never ill-treated her. When, however, Mile de Luzzicame, things! Briffard, a servant of the Duc, corroborated many points in the testimony of ] 
_] became much more painful and serious to the duchess. {[t was a matter of bis fellows of the household, as to the Praslin troubles, the notorious adulter- 4 
notoriety to the domestic that attempts were made to separate the children from US Connection between the Duc and the governess, the distress of the Duchess, 5 
= her, and to deprive her of their affection. The duchess never complained to &c. But his wife, who had also been a servant there for the same time, sup- H 
the witness, but she often wept when she was alone, and her pocket hanker- |plies an important link in the chain of circumstances. We have had the evi- ie 
eu chiefs were constantly found wet with tears. The gerreral opinion was that dence of the woman who saw the Duchess last :—Mad. Briffard says :— | 
he the duke had an adulterous connexion with Mlle. de pve Two months ago | THE MORNING AFTER 4 
Marshal Sebastiani learned that the duchess was not happy, and a violentex-, ‘* My husband came alone that night to the horel, on the arrival of the 
— planation took place in the family circle. ‘The duke and duchess then ceased. \duchess; that might be about half-past nine at night—the duke arrived at : 
ces as already stated, to dine with the marshal ; the former taking his meals with jabout 10 o’clock. On the morrow morning, about five o'clock, I was in bed ’ 
his children, the latter alone. Mile. de I.uzzi could not bear the sight of the |with my husband, when Madame Le Claire struck strongly at the windows 
ith girl Josephine after she learned that she had allowed the duchess to sleep in |of our apartment. My husband instantly jumped out of bed and opened 
her room, in order to be near her sick child, who was under her (the duchess’s) the door, Madame entered in a great fright, and said, * Quick, quick ; g 
-_ care. \get up, the duchess has twice pulled her bell very rapidly, and with great ; 
her Emma Marguerite Bourset Le Claire, aged 30, ‘femme de chambre in the jviolence. I have gone to her door and attempted to open it, but it is lock- 
les service of the Duchess de Prasiin, was examined by the Procureur de Roi, and /ed inside. I heard piercing cries in her apartment, followed by silence. I ! 


her testimony is very interesting. She had, for seven months, belonged to the ‘ear (hat some misfortune has happened, or that Madame has had a nervous 
household,fespecially attached as femme de chambre to the service of the attack. 1 tollowed Madame Le Claire, putting on my gown in the court- 
-_ duchess. As soon as she entered the service, she perceived that this lady Y@"d, and we then met M. Merville aud Auguste, who said that the duchess 
was goodness itself, but on the contrary, that she suffered the most cruel annoy- jhad been assassinated. M adame Merville was sitting upon a step weeping 
! ances. Mdile. de Luzzi, the governess of her children, had alienated from her #24 saying “* All was lost. J answered, “Quick, quick, Madame Mer- 
i— the heart of her husband as well as the hearts of her children The duchess ville, she perhaps is not dead,” and | hasteved towards the hotel 1 arrived 
the never complained, but witness had often found her by surprise shedding tears on len the grand hall, and rau to the door of communication between that and 
her tabie.—[She then goes on to testify to the same facts, as to the illness of the bed-room. | seized the handle to open the door, and the same moment 
the child, the anger of the Duchess, and the departure of De Luzai from the \L heard the bolt drawn inside the door. The door then opened, and the 
me cnnéididhaesne as given above But the following details are exceedingly full duke presented himself before me, holding in his hand a lighted candle. 
j 


He said, ** What is it here ?—what ts it here? I have heard piercing cries 
olf of imsereat. } THE FATAL NIGHT ‘uttered ” I answered him, “It is said the duchess . desperately ill.” 
entered inte the chamber, which wae dark, being lighted only by a single 
for On thefnight of the the che entered into the wax candle, directed my sight towards the bed of madame, but I did not 
was chess’s chamber at about eleven o'clock, for me tens, time :— see her there; but on looking to the side of the room towards the chimney, 
The Duchess was in bed and reading. ‘There wasa wax candle upon the | sccoived ‘xe. Gach shh head enly 

ther in a different partof the chamber near the door of the |. 
by night table and ano h past dle b he believed | ‘sofa. Her head, ber neck, aod the upper part of her body, as well as her 
ary boudoir. Madame said she had lighted that candle because she believed that chemise, were covered with biood, and it was impossible to recognise her 
the would not return. 1 said te her that if I put out that candle, which would ‘foure. [ ran to her—the duchess yet breathed; the duke then said, ** Ah, 
be [not] burn all night, I would, if she pleased, replace it by an old lamp in yellow poor woman, pocr woman, which is the monster who has assassinated 
not copper, which | did, and placed the lamp in the fire-place, as I was accustomed her?” The duke then put the candle on the table, and went out. 
todo, as madame never went to bed without a light. Auguste Charpentier Madame Merville entered as well as my busband and another person. 
had prepared this lamp, and had placed it on a table in the little ante-chamber Nearly every one immediately went out to seek for medical assistance. 
the separating the toilet of the duchess from the apartment of the duke, and I am | found myself aloue with Madame Morville, whom I requested to go and 
ac- confident of having fastened, with the aid of a bar of iron, the door to the stairs | seek for water, to wash the figure of the duchess, who yet breathed. I 
ting leading into the garden =Madame always observed whe:her this door and this'!pjaced her head upon my arm, and thas sustained it until the return of 
ngs, window were fastened, and it happened sometimes that she herself placed the Madame Merville, who had goue into the dressing-room to seek for some 
\y si- bar of iron when it was neglected to be fastened. Madame, when I quitted water. I washed her head, aud the only wound which | perceived was on 
pre- her, desired me to be with her on the morrow morning at six o'clock, as she |ner neck. Soon after I perceived others at the top avd back part of the 
arly had many things to do during the only day that she would pass at Paris, for head, which were horrible to luok at. I told Madame Melvilie to go and 
not it was intended that we should depart the day after for the baths at Dieppe. | |seek for some vinegar, and i remaived alone for an instant. Madame Mer- 
wed observed that during my absence madame had eaten the remainder of the ville returned with the vinegar, and the ductess yielded the last sigh in 
had bread, and the tray and half the bottle of syrup were on the table of which I my arms. Atthe moment when M. Canuuet entered into the chamoer | 
ured have spoken, and she had placed the bottle of water upon her night table. In jreyuested him to bleed madame, but he answered it was too late, and in a 
e of going from the toilet of madame | met the duke in the antechamber, going to- Moment afterwards the duke reiuroed and placed his hand upon the 
su wards the apartment with something under his arm. I did not speak to him. ‘shoulder ot the duchess, saying, *“ Ah, poor woman, poor woman, who 1s 
P 1 then fastened the second door of the antechamber, which is near the foun-|the monster who has done this?” He perceived the bloody wight cap in 
tain, but the other will not shat at all, and I placed the key in a spot at the side |the chimaey place, and said, ** Oh, how horrible! how hornibie!’ He 
of the chamber, where a stranger would not be able to see it. [then threw himself on the bed, and afterwards in a corner near the door of 
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the saloon, he appeared «desperate, and tore his hair, saying, ‘* Poor chil-||state, and he threw it in the fire-place, in which was a large quantity of 
dren, who will apprise them of this? they have no longera mother! Poor paper. It was that morning that these cbjects took fire at the moment at 
Marshal, who will inform him of this?” This scene lasted for a time which he threw a match which he had lighted for he knew not what pur- 
which I cannot describe, but several persons successively arrived, and at |pose into the fire-place. 
last Gen. Sebastiani, who interrogated me upon this event. I then retired | The examining officer then goes on to say that he caused it to be observ- 
to my apartment, and saw no more. In viewing this great crime my opin- jed to the duke that, at the moment at which he re-entered his chamber, af- 
ion was that it had been committed by that horrible woman who had been’ ter having passed at least half an hour in taat of the duchess, he could have 
governess to the chilcren. I believed herto have been yet even in some no need of a light to find his way to his chamber, and to wash himself ; 
cabinet, and that she was about to appear.” that, moreover, there was a handkerchief on the night table prepared, and 
We now proceed to condense the contents of two two important documents, Which did not seem to have been used since it had been washed, and we 
as necessary to a full understanding of the horrible affair in all its details. | eames him to give us explanations on those two circumstances. To this 
maple z 2 e duke is reported to have replied that he could not explain how it hap- 
_ THE MAGISTRATE S PROCES VERBAL. : _jpened that he had desired to have a light, or for what use he had the light; 
The first is the * proces verbal” of the examining magistrate, immediately that he felt that this want of explanation might give rise to a grave charge 
after the murder of the duchess. After describing the position of the b v5) lin presence of the burned paper and handkerchief thrown by him in the 
the state of the room, the marks of blood in different places, and on the bell- fire-place the previous evening : that the second handkerchief found on the 
pull, the finding of a loaded horse-pistol belonging to the duke, and other cir- jnight-table, and which had not served, had been prepared in advance, 
cumstances which have already been fully and correctly related to the public. ‘either by his valet de chambre, or by the wife of the porter, or some other 
the «+ proces verbal” goes on to state that, having discovered traces of blood woman of the house ; that he did not perceive it when he was about to go 
from the chamber of the duchess to that of the duke, and on his dress, the offi- |to bed, and that it was on that account that he had taken the torn and burnt 
cers of justict felt it to be their duty to question him on that point. The duke handkerchief from a drawer; that he had not taken another, and had slept, 
exclained these remarks by stating that he had got vlood upon them and upon [according to the usual custom, without a fichu de nuit; that as to the 
his hands, by touching the body when he rushed into the room on the alarm movement which led him to throw the handkerchief which was in a bad 
that was raised. A frock coat, on which there were marks of blood, and to state into the fire-place, and not to have another, it could be explained to 
which water had been applied to efface them having been noticed, the duke said [those who knew him by his character, but that it was impossible for him 


he attempted to wash out the marks, and had thrown the water, in which he 
had also washed his hands, out of the window, into the garden, but no appear- 
ance of such water having been thrown out was found. The trousers worn by 
the duke being also found spotted with blood, he was requested to change them 
and give them up, which he did. There were also marks of blood on the 
breast and sleeves of his shirt, which he attempted to wash out, and it was still 
wet, but the duke said that the wet was the result of perspiration. A pair of 
slippers, also spotted with blood, were found. On searching the duke’s room, 
there were found three napkins, more or less wet and stained with blood, and 
a cambric handkerchief in the same state, and a shirt which the duke said he 
had changed the night before at half past 11, with two drops of blood on it. 
Lastly, there were found a waistcoat, a cap, and a cetiture stained with blood. 
All these articles were seized, and placed under seal. In the fireplace of his 
room were found the ashes of papers, and articles of woollen or linen which 
had recently been burnt, for the remains were still warm. Amongst the ashes 
were the remains of a silk pocket handkerchief, which the duke acknowledged 
to be his, and which he said had taken fire by accident, when he threw a light- 
ed match which he had been using into the fire place. On the chimney-piece 
was found a paper containing a small quantity of gunpowder, and a knife with 
several blades, on the back of which was a drop of blood ; in a cartonnier, over 
a chest of drawers, a box containing gunpowder and three balls; and in a 
secretary in the study a poinard and its sheath, and a pair of loaded pocket- 
pistols. All these articles were seized, and placed under seal.” 

THE DUKE’S STATEMENT BEFORE TAKING THE POISON. 

The second documen: is the first circumstantial declaration of the Duke 
himself, as to the murder of the Duchess, on the morning after the commission 
of that horrid crime. He said :— 

That his wife and he reached Paris ata quarter past eight in the evening, 
by the Corbeil railway. She entered a cab with her sons and her tutor, and 
he entered another with his daughters and youngest son, and arrived home at 
a quarter- past ten, after having both made visits in Paris. Madame de Praslin 
must have made several. He went with his daughters to see their former 
governess, Mile. de Luzy. He says he did not see the duchess on arriving ; 
she had already entered her apartments. He immediately entered his 
bedroom, after having conducted his daughters to their apartment, situated on 
the second story of the hotel. He went to bed, and immediately after fell 
asleep, without having required the assistance of a valet de chambre, which he 
was not accustomed to employ The next morning, at an hour when the day 
was beginning to break, he was awakene'l by confused cries ; but as cries are of- 
ten heard in the Cb mps Elysees, he was not frighted, and he even did not get 
up immediately. A moment after he heard steps of going and coming in the 
garden He then left his bed, put on his dressing-gown, and went towards 
the chamber of Mme. de Praslin. On arriving at the third door of bis cham 
ber, which is at the bottom of the steps of tne little corridor which precedes 
it, he beard confused cries; he believed there was a cry of murder; and without 
going further, he reascended his chamber. He entered his study, and took 
from his table a loaded pistol. He then descended to the chamber of Mme. 
de Praslm, which he entered after traversing her dressing-room. Obscurity 
and profound silence prevailed. He called her by her name of Fanny, but she 
did not answer him. He then left the dressing-room, and lighted a wax can-) 
dle with lucifer matches, which, as usual, were under the clock in that 
room. He then entered the chamber of the duchess alone, and found her 
seated on the ground, her head supported on a sofa placed between the fire- 
place and window. He says he went to her; her face was covere! with 
blood, which flowed abundantuy from wounds on the head and on the neck 

The idea of cailing bis domestics did not occur to him; besides he had, 
not time to de it, for he had hardly time to raise the head of the duchess, 
and to render her some assistance before he heard ‘knocking at the door of 
her chamber which communicates with the saloon. He went to open the 
lock which fastened the door of it in the interior, and there found the per-| 
sons whom he just designated. It was whilst endeavoring to render assis | 
tance tothe duchess that he became stained with blood. After the entrance, 
of these persons, hetalked with them for about 20 minutes or half an hour 
He several times touched the body of Madame de Praslin, and at last, as 
he was distracted he re-entered his chamber, where he first washed his 
hands, and it was not until later that he endeavored to remove with water 
the blood which he had on the breast, on the left side of his dressing gown, 
in order not to frighten his children, to whom he was about to go to com-) 
municate to them the misfortune which had just deprived them of their 
mother. The courage to tell them failed him. Very shortly after Gene- 
ral Sebastiani, uncle of the duchess, arrived, and he was there when 
thecommissary of police carne. The Duke said that his own first care had, 
been to recommend that the commissary of police and a doctor should be} 
sent for. 

After some cross examination as to doors, windows, &c., the Procureur, 
de Roi, asked the duke how it happened that the remains of a pocket hand. 
kerchief,which had served him asa night cap, and which had been consum- 
ed,were found in bis fire-place. He answered, that he took this pocket hand- 
kerchief from one of his drawers to cover his head to sleep in; at the mo-| 
ment of entering his bed, he found his handkerchief to be in a very bad, 


to give more precise explanations. 

He was then asked to what cause he could attribute the assassination of 
the duchess, and if that lady had, either in the house or elsewhere, enmi- 
ties of a nature to cause the commission of so greatacrime? He replied 
that he did not know any enemies of the duchess, and that he could only 
explain the horrible crime committed on her person by the circumstance 
that it was desired tocommit a robbery in the hotel; that the malefactors 
were perhaps ignorant of the return of Madame de Praslin and himself from 
the country, where they had been for a month, and they were consequent- 
\ly surprised to find the duchess in her chamber, and then assassinated 

Being asked whence came the green cord which was found passed through 
his braces when he undressed, and for what cause he had that cord? He 
replied that the cord was that of a powder-flask or a shot-bag, but that he 
could not say how it happened that the cord was found on him when he 
undressed. [This fatal cord was seized by the officers of justice.] The 
proces verbal says that the duke was next asked whence came five pieces 
jot cord, of which three were untwined, and a piece of white cord about 10 
centimetres long and stained with blood, which were found in the pocket of 
ithe dressing gown which he wore that morning? The Duke to this re- 
plied that these pieces of cord were found in his dressing gown; but that 
he knew not how they came there; and that if the piece of white cord were 


_|stained with blood, it was because he had put his bloody hand into his 
‘pocket. On the remark of the officers that in entering the chamber of 


Madame de Praslin, there was found a pistol primed on the table before the 
window ; that there were several spots of blood on the barrel and the ram- 


‘rod, that at the butt-end some hair adhered to the blood, and that there was 


also a little piece of skin or flesh ; that that must have been the pistol which 
ne took on quitting his chamber, and we requested him to give explana- 
tins as to these circumstances, which appeared to us to raise the gravest 
charges against him as the author of th* assassination committed on the 
person of the Duchess de Praslin, the Duke is reported to have bent down 
his head, and held it in his hands, whilst the Procurer du Roi addressed 
him in strong terms, enjoining him to explain himself with the siacerity 
which became his position and his name. He at length said, * If my at- 
tention had not been distracted by the exhortation of the Procurour du Roi, 
{ should have replied to you that I deny that the pistol found in the cham- 
ber of Madame de Praslin is that with which I armed myself this morning 
‘o go to her assistance ; but [ deny formally to have struck her with this 
weapon or with any other weapon; as to the adhesion of the hair and skin 
to the butt-end of the pistol, if that circumstance really exists, itis impos- 
sible for me to explain it.” And this was signed by the Dac, thus :— 
** Praslin.” 

An addition to the preceding proces verbauz sets forth that there had also 
been seized a yataghan sa bre ernamented with silver, which was found in 
1 chest of drawers in the bed.chamber of the Duke de Praslin; there had 
likewise been seized a hunting-knife, mounted in copper, which was be- 
nind the cushion of a sofa situated between the fire-place and a cheffonier ; 
and there was next seized a book published by Chaix, called ‘* Guide Officiel 
jes Voyaguere,” found on the chimney-piece of the bed-room, on the cover 
of which was a spot of blood. This document also states that the Dake de 
Praslin was asked if he would accompany the magistrates to the bed cham- 
ver of the Dachess, where the corpse was then lying; but he begged to be 
excused from the cruel visit, and this request was complied with. 


THE DUCHESS’S DIARY. 
The following are extracts from a diary, with a lock to it, found in the 
chamber of the duchess at the Chateau de Praslin. On the first leaf the 
tullowing words are written: 
** For my busband, the Duke of Praslin, (for him alone.) 
Jan. 13, 1842. —Twice have the pages of this book been covered with 
the outpourings of a broken spirit. I barat them in a moment of despair, 
to efface all marks of my sufferings, and only show you my happy thoughts 
at your return. Two yeers have passed, and my hopes are destroyed for 
ever; but | feel the want of expressing to you all the tenderness and love 
{ have telt for you. 

** You have taken my children from me. My children! Do you think 
me capable of corrupting them? I loved you too well not to love my chil- 
dren, and you have now taken them from me, to place them under the care 
of a giddy young person, without any religion, and whom you only know 
from an eight months’ acquaintance, 

**T have been calumniated, and perhaps you think me guilty, otherwise 
you would never have deprived me ot my children, to piace them under 
the care of a stranger, who has usurped my place in your house, and yet 
before God I swear I never loved any one bit you.” 

* April 23 —It is now some.time since I have written, and my position 
is now far ‘worse than it was. Mdlle. D—— is mistress of the house. 
What an example to the children! A young woman of 28 to be allowed 
to enter atall hours the room of a man of 37, and to receive him at all 
hours in her own apartment! Had she not the impertinence to tell me 
that she could not interfere between me and M. de Praslin, as she thought 
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he must have sufficient reasons to withdraw my children from my super-| honorable in the pursuits of life, a false pride, and a false manhood, have ruled 
ntendence? the world. 
‘* To-day, perceiving myself angry at seeing you come out from a tete-a-- That the weak and pernicious notions about the ease and dignity of idleness 
e with Mille. D., I thought to act mest judiciously in flying without and uselessness may fully give way, every where, to the common sense which 
ing a word, believing that I should thus avoid any scene of recrimina- teaches that labor is honorable—is the only true wealth—we heartily hope. And 
tiva, and testify my disapprobation gently without risking anything. Good |we have an admiration for the enlightened monarch who has set the illustrious 
Ged! how far was I from anticipating the frightful rage in which my un- example of instituting an“ Order of Agriculture.” We see in it the triumph 
ucky gentleness put you. Certainly no violence could have urged you fur- of intelligent labor—the earnest of what the future will give to us—when it 
ther than to follow me on the stair-case with loud insults and menacing shall place Agriculture and the Useful Arts in the foremost rank of civic and 
gestures ; and afterwards to come to my room and break my vases, and national honors: 
take from me two presents which I valued so much, and which you gave, The King of Prussia has just created an order destined exclusively to agri- 
me, when I believed you loved me so much. Perhaps you have given culture, that is to say, to cultivators and persons who distingaish themselves in 
them to another. You have made me burn the letters—proofs, and only this department of industry. The decoration bears on one side the effigy of 
relics of that love. ‘the King of Prussia, on the other, a motto, “ For agricultural merit,” surround - 
“ Allis finished. We have quarrelled beyond recall. Oh, he is more! ed with a crown of wheat, with vine and olive leaves. These classes are tobe 
than harsh, be is cruel towards me. How could he acquire this excess of ‘established in this order—the King reserves to himself the exclusive right to 
aversiou for me whose love he knows to be so pure, so tender, so devoted? distribute the order of the first class ; the second and third will be granted to 
What infamous influences have been to work upon his heart, once so good, farmers presented by the College of Economy. The distribution will take place 
sv affectionate, so just? He excuses himself doubtless by telling himself annually, on oecasions of agricultural festivals, and the solemn sessions of 
that my character has become hateful and intractable. But whose is the Agricultural Societies in the Prussian Monarchy. 
fault? Has he not disordered all my sentiments, ali my principles—does — Burfalo Courier. 


he not seize every occasion to hurt and wound me? The chamber I live ee 
in kills me with its bitter recollections. 

** It seems that since you have been Duke de Praslin, and possessor of the | Latest Intelligence. 
chateau, 1 am no longer worthy of being your wife. Since you wished for | — 


re more childien, you have believed yourself freed from all sentiments of af--| The British mail steamer Britania arrived at Boston on Sunday last at 5 1-4 
bye bog = eR Nae from all regard. WasI then onlya machine? A.M. She sailed from Liverpool Sept. 4th. On the 14th touched om Cape 
reading age, like so many women, I rejoiced in the anticipation Of Race N_ F., but got off without damage. 


the happiness we should have together, as having loved one another so long— ' : ? 
inn talking over our old living in our children — in nit. Lieut. now 
' ' - persons against whom sente of death ) 
“a, a this world for a better. Alas! why are you no longer reli- one ‘afonned that unt an order to the contrary be received from the Se- 
* My fears would not have arisen, if you h excited them. I no Cfetaty of State, he will have to be put upon prison allowance, being de- 
nive adopted the appearance of the most disordered life, you aTect the great- ecdition ares 
est levity of manner, the greatest contempt for the biencences, I have seen ° paige 
yeu depart from the truth so far as to say that you have done one thing when y 
yeu have done another. Oh, 1 ammore unfortunate than blameable. You Two gentlemen have arrived in the British metropolis from the Government 
know that I was of a jealous temperament: if you loved me, if you loved of the United States of America, and, as we undersand, missioned by the Ame- 
‘eave. and union, why do all that would have been required to excite jealousy "can powers, for the purpose of making themselves officially acquainted with 
it one the least susceptible of it? Bat, my God, how superstitious does the machinery and conduct of our bonding system, with the view of introduc- 
guief make one! So Tam ashamed of it. On Sunday, the day of your ar- ing it into the United States as a branch of commercial policy. ‘These Ameri- 
rival, on rising I perceived an enormous spider. This frightened me. In this |¢4 gentlemen have been introduced by his Excellency the American Ambas- 
mynent, while writing, [ turned my eyes and see a little spider. My tears sador to our Board of Customs ; and the principal members of the Board have 
st y. I feel a1 emotion of joy, as if a cause of hope comes tu me. -How received an intimation from the Foreign Secretary or the Prime Minister to 
\.» Kk isthe spuit of man! Nevertheless, it is in thee, my God, my heart has Pay the geutlemen every respect and attention, and to render them every prac- 
placed all its hopes. ‘Thou sendest visible signs of thy will. Oh, sve him, lcable assistance in their commercial researches.— Times. 
aint if it be possible, restore him tome! Grant that he may read the few EaThe Duke of Newcastle has appeared as the champion of Dukes in Gen- 
dives that I seod him, and that they may touch his heart.” eral, assailed, as he conceived, by the Times, and detended by no one ex- 
cept ‘* very partially,” by the Morning Post. The supposed attack was a 
yemi-facetious commentary by the Leading Journal on the condnet of cer- 
tain Dukesto whom it imputed interference in the election of Members: 
. . but their champion combats the ‘‘ blind and unworthy crusade against 
as uch corroboration upon one hypothesis as the other. We consider that 99 ss 
the crime is sufficiently Saneshaten tldhont denying the wretched criminal Dukes” at large; ** as if,” he exclaims, ‘* Dukes were a peculiar genus de- 


the charitable consideration that the atrocity was not premeditaed. The void of every quality estimable in man, and merely intended as game to be 


xicss mode of butchery indicates the sudden growth of fury ; for, unhappi- jbuated down by envious and overbearing levellers.” 


ly, animal rage, not pity, succeeds the first blow given in anger—ablow,| The army in Ireland at the beginning of the present month consisted of 
therefore, always to be guarded as fatal. We can readily conceive that let- [these elements—ten regiments of of Cavalry, thirty regiments or battallions 
ters and documents like those we have given (atthough the emanations of a of Infantry, two troops of Horse Artillery, nine companies and detachments 
“eep and just sense of injury,) must have had the effect of irritating the of Artillery, and two companies cf Marines. These give 28,000 rank and 

ukede Praslin ; especially itfollowed up by personal re-criminations, and file of all arms. There are in addition, 21,682 enrolled Pensioners, Militia 
th se, constant ani unwearied. On the fatal night he must have returned staffs, and Recruiting parties. Adding the 10,000 Constabulary, the total 
about 10 o'clock, and on visiting his wife’s apartment, mutual and exciting force amounts to about 60,000 men. 


couversation on their troubles may have been kept up for some hours; the The Courk . r . : 
er des Etats Unis contradicts, upon the authority of the latest 
it must be that Paris papers, as well as of its own correspondents, the statement copied 
‘urning, and dressing were all hurriedly done. Had the murder been pre-| i144 several of our Aterican papers, that the eldest son of the Duke de 
inetitated, this would hardly have been the case, perhaps. He would have Praslin, aged 17 years, had committed suicide on account of the horrors of 
killed the Duchess as she slept, and prepared some plausible pretence for: the death of his parents. 


fixing the crime on another. He seems, too, to have made no preparations | . : 
to relieve himself from suspicion—from conviction—to fix the attention of a eldest son is only eleven or twelve years old, and wes alive and 


\nd thus ends the narrative, which we have endeavored to make as and. the of he the Prince 
fec. as possible, without introducing any thing extraneous, or omitting any Echumhl, son of Mashal Davoost. There seems not the slightest founda- 
tr ag important to a right understanding of the case. To publish every jion for these atrocious and gratuitous calemnies, which first appeared, 


g about it contained in the voluminous pamphlets, newspaper sheets, 
&e. in Paris and London, would be impossible, were it even deemed Faris were then 


ne.-essary. 
Our a will make up their minds on this case, we judge, pretty easi-- France.—Public attention has been exclusively engrossed during the week 


ly, trom the showing we have laid before them ; that, ensnared by this wo- by the tragedy at the Hotel Sebastiani. 

man, de Luzzi, alienated from his guiltless wife, by her machinations, ir-/| In the absence of political news at home the journalists were discussing the 
? tated, driven to frenzy and despair by the consciousness of his position, and’ affairs of Italy and Spain. The Opposition press warmly sympathised with 
unable to bear the just reproaches of his injured victim, the Duc de Praslin the revolutionary movements in the Papa States ; and the only Ministerial 
committed the act tor which he was imvrisoned, and the confession ot hav- ‘paper, the Debats, was guarded, but leaned to the side of Austria. Some- 
ing committed which is before the world: for, as Daniel Webster said, in thing more than a change of Ministry was anticipated in Spain, and the sudden 
ali-ding to Crowninshield, in the White case—* Suicide is Confession.” | departure of Narvaez on Sunday from Paris for Madrid seemed to justify the 

‘me political use has been attempted to be made of these lamentable expectation of serious events. 


oce egies the — of the Due’s barial is severely commented on) Sparn.—We have Madrid news to the 20th inst., but it is anticipated by the 
in some of the French papers. _,French papers in a very important piece of intelligence, namely, that Narvaez 
” ‘had arrived there, and had been commissioned by the Queen to form a new 
ORDER OF AGRICULTURE. | Ministry. He is himself to be President of the Council, and probably Minister 
We are agreeably surprised to perceive that kingly distinctions begin to be for Foreign Affairs. = 

conferred upou the tillers of the soil. These honors have too long been con- | The Pacheco Administration broke down under the attempt to bring about 
ceded to the useless classes—the non-producers—the titled paupers who live a reconciliation between the Queenand her husband. Senor Benavides be- 
-« he expense of those who work. In times of old, the successful candidates lieved that he had secured the consent of Don Francisco, and the Queen was 
tor nightly favors were men of blood—bold robbers and cutthroats. In mo-| induced, at the urgent entreaty of her Ministers, to take the first step by com- 
dera days, wealth and high birth have mainly constituted the claims for such |ing to Madrid from La Granja. Benavides then pressed the King Consort to 
jistinctions, although in eminent instances, they have been conferred upon men take up his residence at theroyal palace. Don Francisco coolly replied that 
great attainments in science and the arts, and asthe reward of literary||he would do so at the end of four months. A madrid letter says :—“ He 
.erit. : |etantod no conditions, moved no exigencies of any kind, but manifested his 
But the pursuit of Agriculture—the art that lies at the foundation of all others’ resolate intention not to come to the palace of Madrid before the expiration of 

—the sabstratuta on which rests not only all the industria! interests but the! |that term.” Tis reply is regarded as a gross insult to the Queen. 
whole structure of governments, with their array of dignitaries, and dependents ‘This was followed by the immediate breaking up of the Pacheco Adminis- 
has not been deemed worthy of heraldic or knightly honors. ‘The toil of the tration, and the arrival of Narvaez, who will not be content with anything 


-ulgar millions has been so long despised, that false opinions of what is truly||short of a dictatorship. 


That this horrible murder was committed by the Duke de Praslin it 
® ims foolish to pretend to doubt As to its being a deliberate murder, 
nrions may well differ. The evidence, as it stands, would seem to throw | 
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The persistence of Austria in her encroachments on the Papal territory, and 
the prospect of a coalition on the part of the more arbitrary European powers 
to oppose the liberal measures of reform which the Pope is engaged in estab- 
lishing in his dominions, has caused some expectation of the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Italy, and indeed apprehemsions are expressed of the imminence of a 
general European war. 

A gradual downward tendency is perceptible in the corn market, with little” 
hopes of a reanimation. A large business, however, continues to be done in 
wheat and flour, but at declining rates, mainly influenced by large supplies both 
home and foreign. 

The home harvest is looked upon as secure, arid the crops generally are con- 


sidered to be a full average, and other produce is not deficient either in quali-|| 


ty or supply. 
The present quotations cannot be regarded as the minimum point. 


| Miscellaneous Articles. 
| ANECDOTE OF STEPHEN GIRARD. 

|_ The following capital arecdote, illustrative of the late Stephen Girard, of 
Philadelphia, is from the New Bedford Mercury :— 

| Mr. G. had a favorite clerk, one who every way pleased him, and who, when 
at the age of 21 years, expected Mr. G. to say something to him in regard to 
his future prospects, and perhaps lend him a helping hand in starting him in the 
world. But Mr. G. said nothing, carefully avoiding the subject of his escape 
from minority. At length, after the lapse of some weeks, the clerk mustered 
courage enough to address Mr. G. upon the subject. 

“T suppose, sir,” said the clerk, ‘J am free, and I thought I would say 
a to you as to my future course. What do you think I had better 
do 299 

“ Yes, yes, I know you are,” said Mr. G., “ and my advice to you is that you 


The pressure which unfortunately still exists in the money market, has ma- 
terially affected the operations of manufacturers, producing a disinclination to 
speculate, and a decided curtailment of the consumption of cotton. Prices’ 
are, however, maintained with remarkable firmness and a fair amount of busi-| 
ness has been done. It must notwithstanding be confessed that business wears, 
a gloomy aspect in the manufacturing districts with little promise of reaction| 
until money becomes more obtainable. 

Financial Intelligence.—The drafts of Prime, Ward & Co.. of which ac- 
ceptance was on Wednesday definite ly refused by Overend, Gurney & Co, 
were on Thursday honoured by that fi rm, in consequence of the interpositiun 
of the friends of Prime, Ward & Co. 

Notwithstanding that the fuuds have continued tolerably steady since the de- 


parture of the last steamer, a fearful pressure has been felt in the money mar-|| 


ket, deeply affecting, if not entirely paralyzing every branch of trade and man- 
ufactures. This distressing state of relaxed monetary circulation, has been 
followed by several heavy failures, many of which, from the character and po- 
sition of the houses, have spread the utmost alarm among the whole trading 
community. 


go and learn a cooper’s trade.” 
_ This announcement well nigh threw the clerk off the track ; but recovering 
‘his equilibrium, he said if Mr. G. was in earnest, he would do so. 

‘I am in earnest”—and the clerk rather hesitatingly sought one of the best 
coopers, and agreed with him upon the terms of apprenticeship, and went at it 
in good earnest, and in course of time made as good a barrel as any one. He 
,went and told Mr, G. that he had graduated with all the honors of the craft, and 
‘was ready to set up his business ; at which the old man seemed gratified, and 
told him to make three of the best barrels he could. The young cooper se- 
lected the best materials, and soon put into shape and finished three of the best 
barrels, and wheeled them up to the old man’s counting room. Mr. G. said the 
barrels were first rate, and demanded the price. 

‘ae One dollar,” said the clerk, “ is as low as I can live by.”’ 

le ne Cheap enough,” said his employer, ‘make out your bill and present 

|. And now comes the cream of the whole. Mr. G. drew a check for twenty 

‘thousand dollars, and handed it to the elerk, closing with these words :— 
“There, take that, and invest it in the best possible way, and if you are un- 


Whatever may be the immediate causes which have produced thie state of fortunate and lose it, you have a good trade to fall back upon, which will afford 


things, the Bank of England has not escaped its share of blame, and there will) 


be a general despair of amendment until it displays a spirit of improved libe- 
rality and accommodation. 

The liabilities of the defaulting houses in London exceed two millions sterl- 
ing, while in Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Limerick, nu- 
merous large houses are irretrievably gone. 

In Liverpool, we have to notice the stoppage of the houses of Lyon & Fir- 
mey, and Kirkpatrick & Co., whose liabilities are stated respectively at £60,000 ; 
in addition to which many houses of lesser note have declared their incapacity 
to continue. 

Among the manufacturers the difficulty of obtaining money has been felt 
with peculiar severity, and several large mills have been compelled to stop. 
Were the evil believed to have reached its climax, the sanguine might indulge 
in something like returning confidence. But while improvement seems remote, 
deeper despair continues to usurp the place of hopefuiness. 

The funds opered firmly on Thursday morning, and remained without much 
alteration, until the breaking up of the “ Bank Court,” when they advanced to 
87 5-8, at whieh they stood, until the announcement made at the breaking up 
of the court, that loans would be granted until the 14th of October, upon 
Stock Exchequer Bills, and Bills of Exchange, at the reduced rate of 5 per 
cent., has been confirmed by the late reports, and it is hoped that as the mea- 
sure will have some effect in aiding houses who are now exposed to embarrass- 
ment, it may produce a generally useful effect. 

The Bullion of the Bank has decreased during the month £540,618, the 
amount now held being $9,239,618. 

The failure of Grey & Roxburgh, of Greenock, is just reported. ‘The firm 
was engaged in the corn, timber, and sugar trade, and their liabilities are be- 
lieved to be considerable. 

The Queen and Royal family still continue in Scotland. 

The steamer Great Britain was successfully floated off on the night of the 
27th ult., and arrived at Liverpool on the 30th. 


The wreck of the bark Canton, of Hull, with the loss of 300 immigrants, is | 


reported to have taken place upon the west coast of Scotland. 


you a good living at all times.” 


| 

| NOVEL SWINDLE. 

_ Several of the fashionable novelists of Paris have recently had a laugh 
together—for which, however, they had pre-paid rather a high price. A 


chance inquiry, by one author, into the cause of another’s unwonted de- 
'pression of spirits, exposed a mutual experience, which was found after- 
wards to be the exact counterpart of the experience of half a dozen others. 
‘Eugene Sue was one of the sufferers, and his account of it, given at some 
length in the French journals, is briefly as follows :— 

He was called upon one morning, after breakfast, by a person who begged 
‘a private interview on a matter of some importance. The stranger was a 
‘melancholy, but rather fine-looking man of forty-five or fifiy, of preposses- 
sing manners and very simple dress, who, after some preliminary embar- 
lrassment, told his story. He had once been the possessor of a fortune, had 
‘wasted the greater portion in the excesses of youth, and finally, sick of the 
\world, had given the remainder of his means to the Convent of La Trappe, 
and entered the cloister of the speechless brotherhood. Here he was at 
last content. Years rolled on, and he grew happier and happier in his se- 
clusion, till, one fatal day, changing his cell to one which had been occu- 
pied by a passing traveller, he found a copy of one of the novels of the 
author he was now addressing ' In the fascination of this intoxicating cup 
of genius—by its bewildering and vivid pictures of life—by its adorable 
portraits of women and wild passions—the dormant nerve of his turbulent 
soul wes electrified anew! His brain was fired as he read. His blood 
kindled to a fever. He lost control over his thoughts and limbs, and in 
frantic thirst for life once more in a world so bewilderingly pictured, he 
tore off his monkish cowl and rosary, dashed his missal into the corner of 
‘his cell, and fled by night to Paris. He had revelled here tor weeks, he 
knew not how long—when his strength gave way—illness followed, and 
‘he was just now creeping forth from a hospital. Sick and in want he had 
come to the author of all this evil—sure that in the genius where resided 
‘this wondrous power, there must be also a feeling of justice and compas- 
‘sion, to which he could look for a partial reparation. The victim needed 


money—he required means to return to the convent he had deserted, and 
something to present to the treasury of the brotherhood as an expiatory 


The British Islands had, within the Jast week or ten days, been visited by 
a succession of disastrous hurricanes, which have caused incalculable damage 
to the shipping. 

Notwithstanding the war speech of Lord Palmerston, on the subject of the 
Spanish bonds, there is but little fear entertained in England, that an appeal 
will be made to the ultimatum. 

A smart engagement took place on the 15th of June, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, between a small party of British troops and an overwhelming number of 
Kafirs, in which the former suffered a defeat. 

Italy still remains in a state of ferment. ‘The town of Ferrara has been in- 
vested by the Austrian troops, and a declaration of war seems to be unavoid- 
able on the part of the pope. The king of Sardinia has declared his intention 
to aid the Pontifical power, and England warmly sympathises with bis holiness. 

Such a war must annihilate the Austrian dynasty in Italy. 

Jn Spain the public excitement is still unabated. The Queen has intimated 
her intention of calling Narvaez to the head of her councils. 


Nothing of public interest from Switzerland. The Diet continued its sittings,|| 


and was resolved to suppress the Sunderbund. 

The overland mail from India had been received. The general state of the 
country was satisfactory. Trade was somewhat depressed in Calcutta and 
Bombay, but brighter prospects cheered the merchants from the favorable state 


of the crops. 


War Office, August 27.—Coldstream Guards—H. W. J. Byng, Esq. 
(Page of Honor to the Queen), to be Ens. and Lieut. without pur. 14th 
Ft.: Asst.-Surg. W. Lloyd has been allowed to resign his commission. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—Lieut. J. Bourke, from the 17th Ft., to be Lt., 
vy. Turner, app. to the 65th Ft. 

Hospital Staff—J. T. Clarke, M.D ,to be Asst.-Surg. to the Forces, vice 
Batley, app. to the Sth Ft. 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 13th August.—M:morandum—For the 
promotion of Lieut. C. F. Browne, of the 2Sth Ft., to be considered as 


|peace-maker to ensure his reception. 

Such an appeal, of course, was not to be resisted. The convicted and 
fAlattered \auncher of the thunderbolt pulled out his purse in pity—gave 
‘the scathed sufferer a handful of gold—and grew (not unpleasurably) pen- 
sive over the new view of his responsibility as a possessor of appalling 
ipower ! 
| Called upon by a brother author, during his contrite reverie, he disclosed 
ithe cause of his sadness—which was received with a roar of laughter. 
‘The listener had just been ‘* done brown” by the same eloquent impostor, 
only it was Ais book, and not Monsieur Sue’s, that had convulsed the soul 
of the apostate Trappist! As the story got about, there was a general con- 
ession—every man in Paris who had written a tale, having paid handsome- 
ly to undo the fatal mischief of its frscination! The melancholy monk, it 
need hardly be said, turned out to be one of the most accomplished swin- 
dlers of the continent. Home Journal. 


| THE LATE MR. WALTER, AND PRINTING BY STEAM. 
The greatest change wrought by Mr. Walter, of the London Times, was 


lone that is an era in the history of the world, an improvement in import- 
‘ance second only to the invention of printing itself. He was the first 
who applied the power of steam to the operations of the Press. The cir- 
lculation of the Times became more than could be supplied by hand labor, 
and amore rapid process was imperatively necessary. 

As early as the year 1804, an ingenious compositor, named Thomas Mar- 
tyn, had invented a self-acting machine for working the press, and had 
produced a model, which satisfied Mr. Waiter of the feasibility of the 
scheme. Being asaisted with the necessary funds, he made considerable 
progress towards the completion of his work, in the course of which he 
was exposed to much personal danger from the hostility of the pressmen, 
who vowed vengeance against the man whose innovations threatened de- 
struction to their craft. Tosuch a length was their opposition carried, 
that it was found necessary to imtroduce the various pieces of the machine 
intu the premises with the utmost possible secrecy, while Martyn was 
obliged to shelter himself under various disguises in order to escape their 


without purchase, &c.; read, the promotion of Lieut, C. F. Browne of the | 


25th Ft. 


fury. Mr, Walter, however, was not yet permitted to reap the fruits of his 
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enterprise. On the “very eve of ‘success, he was doomed to bitter disap- 
pointment. He had exhausted his own funds in the attempt, and his fa- 


ther, who had hitherto assisted him, became disheartened, and refused him 


any further aid. The project was, therefore, for the time, abandoned. 

Mr. Walter, however, was not the man to be deterred from what he had 
once resolved todo. He gave his mind incessantly to the subject, and 
courted aid from all quarters, with his usual munificence. In the year 
1814, he was induced by a clerica! friend, in whose judgment he confided, 
to make a fresh experiment ; and, accordingly, the machinery of the amia- 
ble and ingenious Kenig, assisted by his young friend Bauer, was intro- 
duced—not, indeed, at first into the Times office, but into the adjoining 

remises, such caution being thought necessary, from the threatened vio- 
ence of the pressmen. Here the work advanced, under the frequent in- 
spection and advice of the friend alluded to. At one period these two able 
mechanics suspended their anxious toil, and left the premises in disgust. 
After the lapse, however, of about three days, the gentleman discovered 
their retreat, induced them to return, showed them, to their surprise, their 
difficulty conquered, and the work still in progress. ; 

The night on which this curious machine was first brought into use in 
its new abode, was one of great anxiety and even alarm. The suspicious 
pressmen had threatened destruction to any one whoge inventions might 
suspend their employment—* destructioa to him and his traps.’ They 
were directed to wait for expected news from the Continent. It was about 
six o’clock in the morning when Mr. Walters went into the press-room and 
astonished its occupants by telling them that “the Times was already 
printed by steam! That, if they attempted violence, there was a force 
ready to suppress it ; but that if they were peaceable, their wages should 
be continued to every one of them till similar employment could be pro- 
cured”—a promise which was, no doubt, faithfully performed ; and, having 
so said, he distributed several copies among them. Thus was this most 
hazardous enterprise undertaken and successfully carried through, and 
printing by steam, on an almost gigantic scale, given to the world. 

Mr. Walter died in the midst of the General Election, on the 28th of 
July last, and the respect in which his memory is held, was shown by a 
circumstance almost without a parallel in Parliamentary history. The elec- 
tors of Nottingham, on the day after his decease, without canvass or pre- 
paration, returned his son, Mr. J. Walter, to the House of Commons, by an 
immense majority. 


Tissot, a modern writer, asserts that of all causes that have injured the 
health of women, none has been more deleterious than the prodigious mul- 
tiplication of romances during the last century. Females, whose constitu- 
tions would have been robust, have been weakened gradually by the too 
strong impressions of impassioned writings. The tender romances hinder, 


instead of promoting marriages. A woman, while her heart is warmed by) 


the languor of jove, does not seek a husband—a hero must lay his laurels 
at her feet.—Girls—is this so ? 


‘given by tha French Benevolent Society, but we iusert the following there- 
on, which is given by the musical critic of the “ Courier and Enquirer.”’ 

The Apollo Room was well filled on Monday evening on occasion of the 
French Benevolent Society's Concert ; but the audience could hardly be called 
brilliant, although composed principally of our French residents, and the per- 
formance went off rather heavily. Signor Benedetti not being able to appear, 
M. Genovesi was announced as his substitute, but he also failing, M. Dubreuil 
kindly volunteered to supply the missing piece by a chanson, in addition to the 
‘two arie which he was announced to perform. M. Dubreuil, whom we heard 
last night for the first time, has a baritone voice of satisfactory power and fair 
‘compass, but not very musical. He has evidently been trained in a good school, 
but has stopped very far short of perfection in that school. His style has no 
particular characteristic, and the continual “tremolo” of his voice is anything 
but pleasing. His best performance last night was the “« Pour tant d’amour”’ 
from La Favorite. 

_ Madame Pico is evidently out of practice, and beside—perhaps for that rea- 
'son,—her voice seems to have lost much of that rich and touching quality which 
once could somewhat compensate for, if it could not hide, her evident faults of 
‘method. Her performance of the ** Cavatina” by Rossini, and the “ Barcarole” 
by Rubini, added as little to her reputation as the compositions did to the fame 
lof the composers. 

| M. Herz gave his beautiful “ fantasia” upon themes from “ Lucia” with all 
that delicacy, finish, and sparkling brilliance for which his performance is so dis- 
tinguished. ‘There is a “ piano” passage of “arpeggios” in this composition 
which as M. Herz performs it is unsurpassed by any movement of the kind we 
have ever heard, and Mr. Herz’s piano forte, with its sure and delicate touch, 
‘its fine body of tone, firm, resonant and of pellucid purity, is admirably adapted 
to the rendering of the passage. “La Parisienne—Grand Variations with 
‘Chorus,” was announced as composed and executed by HenriHerz. On this 
‘oceasion it seemed to us both composed and executed by the chorus. 

Herr Battenhausen, who kindly volunteered to play a violin solo, was listen- 
ed to with with reciprocal kindness by the audience. 


Since inserting the above, we have been favored with the following from a 
friend, on whose criticism we have unqualified reliance. We now give it in- 
sertion, for we are almost as anxious that pretence should be checked. as that 
talent should be encouraged. 


| Dear Sir: I send you a few words about the French Concert of last Monday. 
‘You may congratulate yourself for not being present at this miserable Musical 
‘Soiree, the most insignificant we have had for along while. Next week I shall 
‘send you some musical items on London and Paris artists. 
Yours very friendly, 


Concert or THE Frencu Benevotent Society.—This Concert took place 
on Monday last at the Apollo Rooms, before a rather limited audience ; for it 
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On Sunday, early in the morning, the Britannia steamer arrived. She 
touched ground at Cape Race, which a little retarded her arrival, but she 
is not materially injured; she is brought to New York to have her repairs 
properly done. 

The Britannia brings the particulars of an awful murder in French high 
life, the details of which we have given as copiously as we could spare the 
room in our edition of to-day. 

The Queen of England :s enjoying the Scottish scenery, atmosphere, 
sports, and hospitality, in the fullest extent, and the sum of these is not 
small in extent. 

We are happy to perceive that Espartero is recalled, and will probably 


take part in public affairs. The Queen of Great Britain and the British 


Government are equally desirous of testifying their sense of his worth, and 
a pension of £2000 per annum has been offered him, which he has respect- 
fully but firmly declined. 

A harvest more than an average in point of goodness and plenty, have 
been well got in, and there is every hope that plenty will be found in all 
parts of the land ; but the late famine, like all other calamities, leaves its 
consequences some time, and of some weight, behind. The speculators 
have lost, very much, and in each vestry a number of smaller sufferers are 
included, and the misfortune altogether has been tremendously great. 

We are glad to perceive that the Irish are industrious in the field, and 
more steadfast in their employment than has hitherto been their character. 
There is likewise in the Irish agricultural planting less of the potatoe in 
comparison with other growth, than there used to be, which is equally a 
matter of general rejoicing. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


The Havana troupe have finished at the Castle Garden, where they have 
been successful, and have been well patronized by the French, Italian, and 
Spaniards residents in this city. There is nothing very great in the best or them 
(we think Madame Ranieri the most talented and the best singer) ; but was in 
good discipline, ali was well fitted, there was a good orchestra, and, in each quali- 
ty of voice, there was a good representation. M. Villarino has the establish. 
ment in very good order, and with their qualities and numbers they meet with, 
success wherever they perform. * I] Bartiere” was not very popular, neither 
Figaro nor Rosina were particular well filled, and the Conte Almaviva was not 
well at all by the new tenor. This company s.cceed better in serious than 
in the comic opera, and we are sorry for it, for the latter is the more ac- 
ceptible among the New York public. 

We were unable, through sickness, to be at the concert on Monday night, 


lis a fact to be observed that the French, though a charitable and generous peo- 
ple, do not know how to fill a large hall on such nights. The Concerts of the 
French Benevolent Society never had, until now, any éclat, whilst the same 
solemnities of the German and St. George Societies, always draw at the Taber- 
nacle. Surely this last concert was very meagre, the only solo performers be- 
ing Madame Pico, and Messrs. Bottenhaussen, Dubreuil, and H. Herz. Mr. 
Benedetti, who was wrongly announced on the large bill, had in his place on the 
sinall bill delivered at the doors, a Mr. Genoves, who did not appear; no great 
loss for the audience. Mr. Dubreuil has a good barytone voice, but there is a 
tremor in his singing which we do not like nor approve. Mr. Bottenhaussen is 
said to be a solo player (violin) to the Court Theatre of Cassel. Poor Court 
Theatre of Cassel! Asto Mr. Herz, he is far from having improved since last 
winter ; his performance of his beautiful fantasia on “ Lucia,” was confused in 
the extreme ; most part of it was nothing but a barbouillage. The public was 
aware of his want of neatness and feeling, and his reception was decidedly cold. 
Mr. H. Herz, who had previously wanted the assistance of fifteen co-perform- 
ers, and a girl ten years of age besides, was this time assisted by a powerful 
chorus consisting of 10 or J} voices of every description. His Parisienne is 
another humbug, which was contemptuously laughed at by the whole audience ; 
as a piece of composition, it is a mere bagatelle. ‘he honors of the Concert 
were for Madame Pico, who sang more in tune and in a better style than usual 
two new pieces, (new to her and the New York public,) a cavatina from “ Aze- 
ja di Grenata,” and a pleasing barcarolle by Rubini; this last was loudly en- 
cored in spite of a slight and ungeutlemanly opposition. It would be unjust 
Le omit saying that Mr. Etienne, who presided at the piano, was certainly the 
most deserving of all the artists who appeared in the evening. 

New Music.—Mr. Millet of the Saloon, No. 329 Broadway has just publish- 
ed the following, viz : , 

“ Away upon the moon-lit water.” —This is just in tune and style what it is 
heard, a“ Gondola lay.” ~ The music is an arrangement of Louis Grube, but 
we suspect the me/ody to be from an amatuer. It is very pretty, and takes 
only a few notes of the middle of the tenor voice. It should become popu- 
lar.” 

« Sweet melody.”—This is a pleasing, easy air in three sharps, by that 
general favorite C. E. Horn, and has the winning arpeggio accompaniments for 
which he was always remarkable. 

No. 2 of the “‘ Fashionable Ethiopian Polkas,” selected from African melo- 
dies. These consist of five ; they are pleasingly arranged by G. Sitgreaves, 
and will be found very acceptable in private balls and societies. 


The Drama. 


The anticipations expressed by Mr. Mitchell of the Olympic on the night he 
re-opened are evidently on the eve of fulfilment. ‘There are several theatrica! 
and operatic establishments that have just received important reinforcements, 
and there will be, most assuredly, a heavy attempt to make a brilliant season 
this winter. We agree in the fullest belief with him that there will be not 

a severe contest, but that he will have a successful part therein, and a very 
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short time will decide, in the language of the field and of the turf, where is the| ridiculous. If he is in fault at all, it is in giving too much of the cant of low 
best bottom in the several months races. life, and in describing too familiarly and particularly that class uf society a 
The most novel intelligence on this score is something like the following. We which the world profess to know little and to care less. But this work will, ani 
do not vouch for the fidelity of all we report, however, for our custom is to as~ ought to be largely read. We would take the present opportunity of remark - 
certain as much as we can before the curtain; but we fancy we are pretty cor | ing on the kindness and politeness of this firm of Burgess, Stringer & Co., for 
rect on the whole. _ their constant readiness and obliging disposition, in affording us the accommo- 
It is stated that Sig. Sanquirico has arrived from Europe with a great acces-| dation of a copy of their most recent European magazines, whenever by any 
sion of vocal strength, and that operatic performances will be commenced im- casualty our own have miscarried. ‘This is liberal, particularly as consideret 
mediately at the new Opera House up town. It is said there will also be a in connection with their position as publishers. 
very fair proportion of opera comique played there during the season ; the Sig. The Camp and the Quarter Deck. New York; Burgess, Stringer & Co.-— 
Giubelei (brother to the regretted artist of that name, who was so greatly and | ‘The writer of this book has attempted beyond his calibre, and if he is pard- 
so deservedly respected by the public) has commenced a Basso Contante, and able at all, it is that the tnought is likely to sell at this period when there is an 
with them have arrived Mr. Manvers, that excellent Tenor, and Miss Manvers, exciting warfare against Mexico, and therefore stories of warfare and of enter. 
daughter of that artist, and there is also a very good prima donna in English prising conduct go down with a relish. We presume that the writer is either 
opera, all intended for the Park. There will shortly be at the same establish. French or a morbid hater of the English, which only can account for his dest: - 
mont Mr. Pitt, so well and so favorably known as the leader in Tragedy at ting some of the early naval battles in the way he has, and he has made botherv- 
Manchester. The Broadway Theatre will be opened next week, and @ very aeous premises and bad conclusions. An Englishman we cannot suppose him, 
strong stock company are engaged there, including more than thirty persons, for none of his authorities appear to be English, except a few childish anecdotes 
who are either well and flatteringly known already, or who come from the a —and his attempts to explain the Victory of Lord Howe on the Ist June, 
theatres in England, and are likely to give eclat to the stage management of 1794, and that of Lord Vincent on Feb. 14th, 1796, are not in accordance wit 
Mr. Geo, Barrett there, who will commence his new avocations under very fa- recognised facts ; but—the former, especially—as leading to explain M. Theirs’ 


v orable circumstances. | account thereof, as a saving of the French merchant vessels coming from Aine - 


Mrs. Bishop is here from Boston, and would give a concert last night at the rica, at the expense of seven sail of the line, aud the end thenceforward wf 
Tabernacle, in which she was to sing several of her chefs d’cuvres, and would French prowess and superiority at sea. ‘This cannot be the intended finish of 
be assisted by the celebrated Mr. Bochsa on the harp. the work, for it comes not higher than the Battle of the Nile, and should be 

In addition to all this are the Olympic, the Bowery, and the Chatham, all of brought up to the end of Bonaparte’s public career. We presume, therefore, 
which will be in full blast all the winter season, and the Castle Garden and. ithat there will be more of it. 

Palmo's as long as possible ; so that, without taking into consideration any, The Journeyman Joiner. By George Sand. New York: W. Graham.-—~ 
others, here is a great field of theatrical speculation, which will fully occupy ‘We have before had occasion to remark that the lady who writes under this 
leisure hours during the ensuing winter, and leave no chance to the blue devils name is more dangerous than she at first might appear. She tells us in this 
to effect an entrance into the human heart; particularly when it is recollected) work that she has asked question upon certain points (principles) an.l to her as- 
that concerts in the winter are sure to have their share of public support; and tonishment has not got from critics answers to her queries. The tact is, that 


lectures—but they will be neglected when there is matter more interesting and direct answers would bring parties too much into the disputes of mataphysics, 
entertaining. | and these are better let alone ; only that George Sand is meanwhile advancing 


Broadway Theatre.—In the course of the week we had an opportunity of, in popularity, and the more as as her questions remain unanswered ; for, as a 
seeing the interior of the theatre in Broadway. It has many things which novelist and writer of fiction, she deserves high praise. The fault of George 
which are admirable in its construction, and one or two which we would reject; | Sand is, that she puts “ feelings” in the place of “principles,” and assuming 
but a spectator, now-a-days, must be a fault-finder, if only to show his obser- | the “ feelings” as granted, goes boldly on to make characters out in agreement 
vation and judgment. It certainly is well and centrally situated, and we are with them, although they are likely to differ under various circumstances of age, 
given to understand that the principle will be to have a good stock company position, and experience ; therefore, as she builds on a false basis, her results 
at this place, and no stars. The principle abstractedly is good, but managers| *'e apt not only to be false themselves, but are sometimes liable to carry her 
have already diseased the public appetite, and we fear that this resolution may_ readers to erroneous conclusions arising from false premises, and as she is not 


be injurious to its prospects. The house is large and very elegant ; and sit- Very particular as to morals herself, so neither does she inculcate them in others . 
ting accommodations has received much of the thought of the architect and bade George Sand is both a clever and a pleasing writer. 


of the management. The first tier of boxes and the parquet are upon thesame|, Howitt’s Journal and the People’s Journal, for August, 1847. New York : 
footing, have the same price, and level, or thereabouts, with each other ; | Berford & Co.— We class these two works together, because, not only are ‘hey 
but the seats in these boxes, (which can be taken beforehand) are very pleasant, English cheap editions, but because they are opposed to each other in carcer, 
being all sofas, and the rows are full sit feet from each other, so that parties and have nearly the same plan. They are embellished by wood-cuts, and that 
may go on before those already seated, and cause no inconvenience or annoy-| art is now so greatly improved that it is greatly taking the place of engraving, 
unce to the sitters. ‘There are with-drawing rooms to this part of the house, so beautifully and effectually do they bring out the objects of the artists. There 
and we suppose that good-breeding and courtesy will allow that those who shall, is abundance of good matter in each, and the price is, like all publications at 
have had occasion to leave their places, will return to them again. The second this day, almost too cheap to be good to either buyer or seller. 

tier, although well attended to as regards the seating, has no fewer than 13 Harper's Pictorial Sheakspeare. 3 vols. 8vo.—We had unqualified satisfac . 
rows in front, but they are so placed that the sight and hearing are not inter- | sion in noticing this work as it came out in numbers—not only from the good- 
rupted. The sides of this tier, however, are not good for much, the first and ness and importance of the text and its copious notes, but also from the copious- 
second rows prevent seeing and hearing well. ‘he third tier is the gallery | ness and quality of its illustrations, which did large credit both to the publish. 
in the middle of which is the third tier of boxes, in which we are to suppose, ers and to the artist, Mr. Hewet. But we have lately seen it, bound in three 
the rewes and those of the pave are to have accommodation, and which virtu- large octavo volumes, with double column pages, and, when finished in this 
ally tells us that, although the theatre is in Broadway, they will not be fourd way, jt is an invaluable addition to the library, and it deserves—better than we 
there at all. So much the better for those who like the drama, but are rigid .,,, give it—high encomiums as a publication. The writings of Shakspeare ii 
moralists besides. Above this is the gallery for people of colour, who enter by | this edition are put together as follows—one volume of Historical Plays ; one 
a door in Anthony street, have a plentiful scarcity of seats when they get in, one yolume of fictitious subjects, comedies ; and one volume of fictitious sul- 
and can hardly either see or hear when they arrive at the top of the house. jects, tragedies; and the whole is not very inferior in point of literary matte r 
There are to be three private boxes on each side of the second tier, and we cal- from that which is published by Knight & Co., of London. ‘The general work , 
culate that a bumper house, at the present proposed prices, will have in it from’ which has been under the careful supervision and editorial management of the 
$1800 to $2000. ‘The theatre has a very wide proscenium, perhaps the widest we}|-known Julian Verplanck, takes the work of the celebrated Paine Collicr 
in New York, and the dressing rooms of the actors are both convenient and as it basis, and it is pretty correct in its details. It contains about 2000i - 
well out of the way. There is abundant room for business behind the scenes.! tystrations, all very closely applying either to Shakspeare’s text or to the note s 
The ornamental part of the house will be finished in good and chaste style, and | appended in this edition, and it will be found a great and important assistant 
we understand that a large chandelier will be let down from the top of the 1 every one who takes pleasure in understanding the immortal writer well. 
dome. The house is apparently well stayed and firm within, but we must all 

that we think it rather too flimsy in the general dimensions of the work. | . ’ : 

On the whole, it is a pretty theatre, and most sincerely we wish success to | Cricketers’ Chronicle . 

the undertaking. It is proposed to open here on Monday evening next, the 27th’ ‘(CONCLUSION OF FIRST MATCH BETWEEN ST. GEORGE'S AND 
inet., with the fine comedy of * The School for Scandal,” a play which, to do THE NEW YORK CLUB OF CRICKETERS. 

it justice, should be well cast throughout. | The conclusion was too late last week to enable us to put the whole play i. 

print then ; it was chiefly through delay which was occasioned by a difference 

Literarp Notices. of opinion, whether Syme was put out or not, which, after much demur, wa s 

— settled againsthim. In consequence thereof, the New Yorkers’ score was bet - 

Fletcher's Illustrated Bible, No. 54.—This fine edition appears very regularly ter than the St. George’s by 3 runs ; of course, therefore, the former were vic - 
and keeps up the early appearance in every respect. No. 54 is just out. | torious. 

Christopher Tadpole, No. 1. By Alfred Smith. New York: Burgess, The St. George's went in for their second innings about 5:35 on Thursday 
Stringer & Co.—This clever fiction is to be completed in two parts, one of afternoon. Wheateroft and Groom assuming the bats against the bowling of 
which is before us. The world has not done the author justice whea they at-|/ Sams and Cuppaidge. Groom was steadily picking up the notches, having ob - 
tempt to depreciate his talents, which are very apt in seizing the comical and | taiued three ones himself, when his house was lowered by Sams; and Ticknor 
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succeeded him. ‘Ticknor is a very hard hitter, and in his score had made a fine 
2, but was caught by Sutton when he had made 4. - The play ceased here, and 
was commenced on Friday at 3 P. M., by Wright taking the place of Tick- 
nor; Rouse was caught by Bennett, and Wright brought up the score, as he al- 
ways does in every play in like fashion. He made a capital 4, a good 2, and 
had achieved 13, when Sams ended his career for the time; and now came. 
Roberts, a good batter, and his eye seemed pretty well accustomed to the 
bowling. He made a pre:ty 2 in his score, but Bennett caught him when he 
had got four in all; and now Syme came tothe bat. This is a pretty player, 
but he is too fond of leaving home to meet the ball. A dispute about his be. 
ing stumped, but it was finally conceded by his party, and he came out. In 
the mean time, Tinson, who succeeded Roberts, was given out “ leg before 
wicket ;” and Green took his place ; he got 3, one hit of which was a 2; but 
he fell before the bowliug of Sams. Bage succeeded Syme, and Eyre suc 
ceeded Green, which was the last pair of bats of the party. Bage protected 
his wicket very well indeed, made four singles, and brought his bat out; but 
Eyre was run out. This ended the innings, the batsmen making but 47 runs, 
against 50, which they had to get over, if possible. 
The return, we understand, is to be played at Hoboken on Monday next, 
The following is the score of the fourth innings : 


entertained their guests of the Utica Club, and a namerous party of the 
friends of the game of Cricket, to a supper at the Syracuse House, where, 
we scarce need say, every thing was of the best, and wert off in the best man- 
ner. 


GRAND WEEK AT CANTERBURY. 

The annual return metches at Canterbury were commenced on Monday, 
at the new ground. Old Dover-road, and attracted a numerous assemblage 
of spectators, chiefly composed of the nobility and leating gentry of Kent, 
and of the residents of the eastern part of the county, The weather was 
glorious, and notwithstanding the excitement of the elections, there were 
many Visitors from distant counties, and likewise from London and its neigh- 
borhood. The band of the 39th Regiment was in attendance and by their 
lively airs added interest to the scene during the intervals of the play, The 
first centest of the ** grand week” was that of 


KENT AGAINST ENGLAND, 
the latter first taking the bat, by placing Mr. Nicno!son and Dean at the 
wickets, Mr. Mynn and Hillyer beingthe bowlers Mr, Mynn gavea wide 
the first ball, but no run was obtained in the next four, when Dean got one 
from Hiilyer’s first over, and then another from Mr. Mynn. Mr Nicholson 
making asplendid hit to the leg from the latter, and scoring five for it 
amidst loud cheering, and in the next over sending Hillyer round to the leg 
for two more, Dean then made two sing es, and Mr. Nicholson followed 


| suit, when Dean drove Mr. Mynn forward for three; bat soon after Mr. 


Nicholson was caught atthe point by Mr. Felix, England having lost their 


Wheatcroft, b. Sams............. 

Groom, EE PS eae eee ae first wicket for 23 runs. Box came next, but was bowled by Hillyer 
Ticknor, c. Sutton, b. Sams...... 4 the first ball, which made way for Guy, who began with a one.— 
Rouse, c. Bennett, b. Sams...... 3 | Dean made a cut for two from Mr. Mynn, and then a single; but in 


/the next over was caught by Mr. Felix from Hillyer. Parr now joined 
| Guy, and several overs were bowled and no run obtained, when Parr made 
| two in the slip from Hiilyer, but soon after Mr. Felix waited on Guy, and 


Wright, 
Roberts, c. Bennett, b. Cuppaidge. 7 
2 


Tinson, leg before wicket ........ 0 caught bim from Hillyer; four wickets and 34 runs. Sewell faced Parr, 
Green, aera 3 | when the latter drove Mr. Mynn forward for four, but soon after Mr. Mynn 
Bage, eee erro 4 eters out bis bails; five wickets being down for 37 runs, and 2to | on Kent. 
Eyre, Ot Cid ie 0 \Ciarke made his appearance, but Sewe!] was stumped by Dorrinton with- 
4 scoring, which made way for Mr. Fellowes, who began with a single 
Wide (Cuppaidge) ea | from Mr. Myon, when the ball hit bis leg and went on the wicket; seven 
oa os wickets and 40 runs. Mr. Kynaston faced Clarke, when the latter com- 

‘menaced with a one and then drove Hillyer forward for three, but in the 


next over Hillyer caught Mr. Kynaston from his own bowling ; eight wick- 
ets and 44 runs, when the bell rung for dinner. 


Cricket.—The conquering game between the Cobourg and Kingston Club On renewing piay, Wisden joined Clarke, and made a one, when he was 
was played on Friday last, 10th instant, at Cobourg, and terminated in favor of ‘caught in the slip by Hillyer, rom Mr Mynn,and Lillywlite was the last. 


Kingston, who won with eight wickets to godown. To-morrow (Tuesday) the 
first game of a match between the Hamilton and Guelph Clubs is to come off 


Clarke then drove Hillyer forward for four, and soon after sent him round 
to the leg tor four more [cheers ] Lillywhite began with a two to the leg 


at Guelph, and the return match will take place in the course of a short time at from Mr. Mynn, and soon after a single in the same place ; Clarke then sent 


Hamilton. } 


SYRACUSE os. UTICA. 


Mr. Mynn away fortwo, when Lillywhite was caught by Felix from Hill- 
yer, which finished the innings, amounting to 67 rans only. 
| The bowling of Mr. Mynn and Hillyer was admirable. The balls of the 


This match, which has been for some time pending between the two Clubs of latter got up very much, which will account for the number of catches that 
Syracuse and Utiea, came off at Syracuse on Monday and Tuesday last, and,| Were made from him, Mr. Felix taking four at the point. Hillyer also 
as will be seen by the subjoined score of the game, resulted in favor of Syra-|,c@ught Wisden from Mr. Mynn as no one else could have caught him from 
cuse by 35 runs. The game, at different stages of it, was by those who under-, sharp a cut to the short slip. 
stood it of absorbing interest, particularly at the close of the first innings, when Kent sent in Adams and W. Pilch, Lillywhite and Wisden bowling. Lil- 
the Utica party stood 18 ahead. The bowling and fieling of the Utica players lywhite’s first was maiden, but W. Pilch made two twos from Wisden’s first 
were extremely good—the fielding especially. In this part of the game they Over ; Adams then sent Lillywhite round to the leg for four, and W. Pilch 
are decidedly superior to the Syracuseans, although in the second innings, when jmarked a three, singles then being the order for some time; when Adams 
the Syracuse Club found their laurels ia danger, they never played better—nor, made another three, and Mr. Fellowes took up the bowling at Wisden’s 
as the small score of their opponents shows, with more success. ‘The Utica) end, and Dean at Lillywhite’s, but of no avail, beth getting rans fast. 


} : aki , and, ten this Clarke then went on to bow! at Mr. Feilowes’s end, Lillywhite also taking 
Club contains all the elements for making a good one, and, although beaten it up again, when Wisden caught Adams in the slip from the latter; one 


time, are not disheartened, as they have already thrown down the gaunilet for | , . : t 
another contest at some future . At the ~ a of the game, fk ball—the| Wicket and 32 runs. Mr. Bayley having filled the vacancy, in the next over 
trophy of victory—was handed to the victors by Mr. Shonnard, the President) Lillywhite got made Me for Mr. 
of the Utica Club, with appropriate remarks as to its being won fairly and ho- ey we two threes following ; l, tas 
norably, and was given up freely and cordially. Thus closed the first game) '* es, and then a two; Mr. Bayley also marking several singles, when he 
on that occasion was not played out, and of course could not be claimed bY| | Martingell, and led off with a single, followed it tor four, and soon after 


either party. The following is the score :— gave a chance, which was not taken. Martingell mace another three, and 


SYRACUSE. ‘then hit Clarke away in the long field ; but Sewell was there, who caught 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. [aim admirably ; four wickets and the runsrabbed off. Mr. Felix joined F. 
Oliver, b. Foster 9 TUM 19) Pilch, and the play went on rapidly, both getting oner, twos, and threes, 
M. Pearson, b. Smith S TUM U \when Mr. Fellowes took up the bowling at Clarke’s end, and Dean at Lil- 
Drew, b. D. Smith. 1 j'ywhite’s ; but all of no use, both still scoring very fast, when Lillywhite 
Dallman, c. Vines Db. Foster 6)/went on again, and soon after Pilch was caught at the point by Dean 
Paine, b. Smith .......eeeeeee- O D.Smith....cssceeeseeceeeeees 2/'rom him, he retiring with a score of 40, including a four, seven threes, a 
Darrant, b. Foster.......eeeee+ LB. Poster cceeeeeeeeeeseeeeeees 4) WO, and the rest singles; five wickets and 143 rans, Mr, Mynn next made 
Playford, b. Foster .......see06 0 b. Foster sesecesseeseeseeesees 6), 118 appearance, and Wisden having taken up the bowling again, Mr. Felix 
Munn, run out ccseccecceeecees 5 MOLOUL seceecevenceecceeeesees 24) s00n after played the ball on his wicket from him. Dorrinton came next, 
Hambrook, c. Smith 7 the score was run upto 157, being 90 ahead, with four wickets to go 
J. Pearson, run OUL 3 2| down, which finished the first day’s play. 
Ives, NOt O C, Tuesday.—Mr,. Myon and Dorrinton again took their stations at the 
Byes § wickets, Wisden and Lillywhite being the bowlers. Dorrinton madea two 
Wide 1|'tom Wisden's first over, but Lillywhite’s was a maiden one. Dorrinton 


Total ..cccccscccescescece 37 | btained two more from Wisden, and Mr. Mynn marked one from Lilly- 
eee Ne iwhite, several overs being then bowled and no runs, when Lillywhite gave 
UTICA. |Dorrinton a shooter, which settled his business ; seven wickets and 166 
SECOND INNINGS. jruns, Martin filled and got one from but the 
i O Lb. Wicket. first ball from Wisden finished his account; eight wickets and 167 euns. 
7 b Paine Mr. Fredericks came next, but was bowled the first ball by Wisden, and 
run 15 Db. see Hillyer was the last, who soon geve a chance, which was not taken, and 
Kellog, c. Playford .eccseseeees 4 TUM OUtsseeceseeeeeeeeeeeeeees hen having made four singles, Wisden gave him a shooter, which finished 
French not OUt O Paine be innings with 171 runs, Mr. Mynn bringing out his vat with twelve to 
Martin, xis name, with one four and the rest singles, Kent being 104 ahead of Eng- 
Hacket, run out... O In England’s second innings, Mr. Nicholson and Clarke were the two 
Hornby, b. b. Ives to appear against the bowling of Hillyer and Martingell, the former 
[ 1||-ommencing with a four to the leg from Hillyer, and the next ball two 
] 
4 


FIRST INNINGS. 


0 
4 run nore in the same place. Clarke began with a one from Martingell, and in 
2 Byes he next over sent Hillyer away tor three ; Mr. Nicholson made two trom 
—. a Martingell, and soon after Clarke made three from the same bowler, the 
No ball. cccsccscccccccescse 1 —||same going on merrily, Mr. icholson making a cut tor two, and likewise 
twos to the leg from Hillyer, when Mr. Mynn took np the bowling at 


Total Oveeeeereeeerereneere ) Martingell’s end, and bowled a wide the first ball. Mr. Nicholson then 


Wide 


—~ took his place ; and Wheatcroft soon followed him, having made 4; and Rouse’ We omitted to state above, that after the play on Monday, the Syracuseans : 
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obtained two more twos from Hillyer at the leg, when the bell rang for din- 
ner, 43 runs being obtained, and no wicket down, 

After the repast, Clarke was caught the first ball by Mr. Fredericks from 
Hillyer, and Bex took the vacant place, Mr. Nicholson being caught by 
Mr. Felix the first ball from Mr. Mynn, which made way for Guy; two 
wickets 43 still. Guy commenced with a two, the first ball from Mr. Mynn, 
and then asingle ; soon after Box drove Mr. Mynn forward for four and 
one to the leg, and then sent Hillyer away for three, the game again going 
on rapidly, when Box received a blow in the mouth from Mr. Mynn, which 
stopped the play for a time. Box made a single from Mr Myon, and Guy mark- 
ed two in the slip from Hillyer, and then made a splendid hit to the leg for four 
[cheers,] when Martingell took up the bowling again, and Guy played the ball 
on his wicket ; three wickets and 73 runs. Parr joined Box, and led off with 
a two to the leg from Martingell, Box a cut for three from the same bowler ;| 
soon after Parr made a splendid hit square to the leg for four, and a cut to the! 
off for three trom Hillyer, and three to the leg from Martingell, but was| 
soon after caught at the long stop from Hillyer by Martingell ; four wickets and) 
94 runs. Mr. Kynaston next came, and Box obtained two to the leg from Hill- 
yer. Mr. Kynaston led off with a one from Mr. Mynn, and then made a most 
splendid hit square to the leg, and obtained five for it, and soon after drove Hill- 
yer forward for tive more, amidst loud cheers, and then made a single and two 
more for an overthrow. Adains now took up the bowling at Hillyer’s end, and 
Mr. Kyuaston sent him away for three, when Box was caught by Mr. Felix at 
the point from Adans ; live wickets and 114 runs. Sewell took Box’s place,| 
and Mr. Kynastcn drove Adams for two, and then sent Mr. Mynn round to the, 
leg for four [cheers] ; and in trying for a fifth Sewell was run out; six wickets) 
and 124 runs. Wuisden faced Mr Kynaston, and began with a one the first! 
ball, Mr. Kynaston again driving Adams forward for four more, witha splendid 
hit, Wisden serving Mr. Mynn the same for three, when Hillyer weut on again, 
and soon after Wisden was stumped by Dorrinton trom him ; seven wickets — 
140 runs. Mr. Fellowes now became the companion of Mr Kynaston, and sent) 
Hillyer away for four, ad having obtained another single, Mr. Felix waited on| 
him at the cover point and caught him from Mr. Mynn; nine wickets and 145, 
runs. Dean was the next ; but at last Hillyer settled Mr. Kynaston’s account, 
which was found to be 39, got in a most rapid and splendid style, with two 
fives, two fours, two threes, two twos, and eleven singles. Lillywhite was the 
last man, and began with one the first ball, Dean Jeading off with a single, and 
then a cut for two, and having obteined another single, Hillyer found out his 


A KISS. 
There isa charming naivette and ingeniousness about the following, 
which must commend itself to every lover of innocent simplicity :— 
There’s something in a kiss—though I cannot reveal it: 
It never comes amiss—not even when you steal it. 
You cannot taste a kiss, and sure you cannot view it— 
But still there is a bliss communicated through it. 


I am well convinced there is a certain something in it; 
Though but a simple kiss—we wisely strive to win it. 
There’s pleasure in a kiss—if nothing else would prove it, 
It may be proved alone, by this—all honest people love it. 


My mamma scoldths, I give so many kitheth ; 

But thshe had better hold her noithy clack ; 

Thshe don’t coathider that we brisk young mitheths, 

When’er we pleathe, can get our kitheth back. 
Whether it Hurts.—A Dominican friar was asked by a lady whether 
there was any harm in reading novels and going to the play. “Itisa 
question for me to ask, and for you to answer,” said the shrewd and holy 
friar, 
| Jeffries, the great British reviewer, seems to have thought the Yankees 
were “some.” It is said he once remarked that it was his firm belief that 
if a premium of a thousand dollars were offered for the best translation of 
ithe Greek Bible, it would be taken by a Yankee, who, till the offer was 
imade, had never seen’a word of Greek in his life. He would commence 
learning the language immediately, to qualify himself for the great under- 
taking, and would finish the whole work quicker than any other person, 
and bear off the premium. 

It is a curious fact that almost the entire of the finest violins now to be 
found are the work of Cremonese makers. Their violins, it is said, have 
often been taken to pieces by the most expert artists, in order te construct 
others on their exact model, and yet the experiment has utterly failed. New 
experiments have been tried, and scientific models on the principles of 
sound have been invented, but without shaking the superiority of the Cre- 
monese, 
| The Sunday Dispatch tells a good ’un of the sexton of a Church in New 
|York, who handed the Rector ot the Church a note, which, as it commen- 
ced in the usual form of application for prayers, he proceeded to read as 


wicket, which finished the innings, amounting to 154, and the second day’s foilows :—** The prayers of this congregation are solicited for a young man 


lay, Kent having 51 runs to get to win. : 
and W. Pilch were the two first at the wicket, 


white and Clarke being the bowlers. Li!lywhite’s first was a maiden over ; but 
Adams made three from Clarke the first ball. Mr. Pilch made two to the leg’ 
from Lillywhite ; but soon after the latter sent him to the right about, which 
made way for Martingell. Adams sent Clarke away for four, then marked a 


jwho has gone to sea—the elephant !” 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 
Ship Fever, Dysentery, etc., etc.—May not all sickness be a deficiency of some vital princi 


two from him, and having made two more singles, Lilly white slipped into his ciple of the blood? Or, may not certain conditions be necessary to enable the blood to be- 


wicket ; two wickets and 16 runs. Martin commenced with a three, and soon| 
after a four, when he gave a chance to Dean at the point from Wisden, which 


‘come the recipient of oxygen, so that its discarbonizing ower shall be sustained in full vigor? 
‘Itis probably the want of these influences may be the occasion of ‘‘ Ship Fever,” and all fe- 


was fatal, which made way for F. Pilch, but Lillywhite sent him back for oue, ivers of the Typhoid character ; and of Cholera Morbus and Dysentery diseases generally. In 
the ball hitting his leg, and going on his wicket ; four wickets and 30 runs.) jfact it may be only modifications of these same influences, which occasion all other diseases ; 
Dormmton next came, but was caught by Wisden from his own bowling without sowing the great probability of the unity of disease. The people should think of these 
scoring, making a vacancy for the celebrated Mr Felix, who was served the||things. ; i ; 

sume way by the same bowler without scoring, which brought the match from Inu ‘ Ship Fever” the pulse ranges from 45to 55 beats in a minute, and sometimes lower 
10 to 1 toeven ; six wickets and 30 runs. Mr. Mynn joined Martingell, when, still ; in such a state of the circulation, there must be constantly accamulating those particles 
there were sev eral overs and no runs, and the most intense interest was exhib-| which are analogous to those found in the dead body. And in all cases where the circulation 
At last Mr. Mynn began with, jis impeded, or where from any cause the blood is prevented from throwing off the usual 


ited at this time as to the result of the match. ' 
a two, and soon followed it up with a three, Martingell marking a three from! jquantity of carbon, we find that a Dysenteric stage supervenes, the bowels in these cases en- 
i | deavouing to do the work of the lungs. Instead of astringents, nature should be assisted in 


al in the slip, but was soon after floored by Wisden ; seven wickets and 
pry nag one Ps 4 : | endeavours to cleanse the system, and the blood, of these retained impurities. And unless 


Mr Bayley joined Mr. Mynn, when the latter made two, and then), od And 
it was some oe or dh another Bie, ar obtained. Mr. Mynn hon sent Wis- (this course is followed, there is no other condition for the body but death. It is in ci:cum- 


stances like these, that the ‘‘ Brandieth Pills” are so important ; because of their vitalizing 


den away for four, and the next ball for four more, which finished this truly most | 


splendid match, Kent winning, with three wickets to go down. ; 

The bowling in the last innings on the England side was truly splendid, a run 
being scarcely obtain in halt an hour at the time Dorrinton, Mr Felix, and Mr. | 
Mynn came in, and scarcely has there ever been seen finer batting than that of 
Mr. Kynaston in his second innings. The weather was equally fine, and the, 
company quite as numerous as on the first day. 

The following is the score :— 

ENGLAND. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


|qualities ; because of their purifying powers ; because, while they cleanse the system, they 
impart life ; because they go at once to the seat of the disease and produce just the kind of 
action the body wuts to strengthen and to save. 

It may not be unwise to go into an inquiry respecting the originating causes of these con 
tagious maladies. During the putrefaction of animal and vegetable bodies, certain substances 


| are generated which act as deadly poisons to man; especially to the Caucasian, or white- 


\skinned family of mankind. The exhalation or vapors from swamps, from grave-yards, and 
from all putrefactive material, and from large congregations of living beings confined in a 
small space for a considerable period, are known to hold in solution sulphuretted hydrogen. 


‘This gas is so deadly in its nature that gne part only to five hundred parts cf atmospheric air, 


is destructive, ts instant death, to a white man. And herein is, pethaps, the reason of the 


W. Nicholson, Esq.,c. Felix, b. 
Hillyer. 11 e. Felix, b. My nts 21 great mortality to the white-skinned race on the shores of Africa. The time may not be 


Dean, c. Felix, b. tillyereeeee. 13) db. Hillyerecccseceseeeceeeeees 4} distant, however, when an antidote may be used in the shape of Brandreth’s Pills, and an out- 
Box, b. Hillyer...cccccccscecees U C, Felix, b, AdaMs..eeeeseeees 9) ‘ward application to the skin, which shall render the absorption less, nearer to what it is in 
Guy, c. Fetisn, b. Hillyers..eeee 1b, Martingell.sccseeeeeeseeeeee ‘| \the negro, which shall make those shores no more fatal than our own prairies to the pioneer 
G. Parr, b. Myots.ceeeeeeeeeee 9 ©. Martingell, b. Hillyer.....+++ 16) ofthe West. Three or four hundred men are congregated in the hold of a ship, where thirty 
Sewell, st. Dorrinton, b Hillyer. QO PUmO teveseesecceceeseeeneees “| or forty only ought to be. The first effect is a want of vitality in the air; the second effect 
Clarke, not OUt...cccceeecceces 2 C. Fredericks, b. Hillyer........ 6) land a consequence of the first is, that exhalations arise from these mow diseased human be- 
H, Fellowes, Esq., b. Myan.... 2 ¢, Pelix, b. Mymtt.ceeeeeeeeeeee 5 ings which is charged with, say one part of sulphuretted hydrogen gas in two thousand parts 
R. Kynaston, E-q.,¢. ana b, Hill- ; of atmospheric air. The third result is a consequence of the two first ; it is low fever, in 
b. Hillyer. 3 those whose vital powers are weakest, and the causes continuing, the fever puts on a more 
Wisden, c. Hillyer, Myon... st. Dorrinton, b. decided typhoid character, until the peculiar symptoms seen in Camp, in Gaol and Ship Fe- 
Lillywhite, Cc. Felix, b. Hillyer.. not OUlecces eee eee are fully established. 
BYCS Bye To prevent this disease on board ship, there must be less people congregated together ; and 
Wide balls (Myni)eseeeees Wide bails (Mynn)...+.+-. igreater care must be had to ensure cleanliness and thorough ventilation. Chloride of lime 
Total 154! ‘should be provided by the ship owners, Which sheuld be sprinkled about the hold daily. 
| Particular Symptoms of Ship Fever.—Lowness of spirits, foreboding of some calamity , 
KENT. (pain in the small of the back ; painin the head; vertigo, and occasional vomiting ; heavy 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS, ipain on the right side extending upward to the nipple ; the skin hot and dry ; belly bound ; 
Adams, c. Wisden, b. Lillywhite 19 b. Lillywhite. \stools, ifany, dark color ; tongue furred, sometimes mahogany colored ; teeth covered with 
W Pilch,b Lillywhite........ 22 b Lillywhite......cscceceseee 2 ‘sordes ; great thirst ; pulse from 40 to 65. These symptoms are the same as in Typhus Fe- 
L Bayley, Esq., b. Clarke.ssseee 1S MOt OUlsseceeeessceeceveeevees UO) ver, except that the pulse in the latter is sometimes as high as 120 beats a minute in the first 


Martingell, c. Sewell, b. Clarke. 7 11 stage. 
F. Pilch, ¢. Dean, b. Lillywhite. 40 b. Lillywhites......eeeeeeeee+ 1)) The Cure.—So soon as any of the above symptoms show themselves. immediately take four 


Total 


24 c, an’ b, orsix of Brandreth’s Pills ; they must be taken every few hours until they purge freely, and 


N Felix, Esq., b. Wisden..cece 
A. Myon, Esq.. at OUt...cccce 12 MOS GU canmeee Coccccecccose 16 jafterwards once or twice a day till the stools are of a natural color and odour, and the tongue 
Dorrieton, b. Lillywhite....... 11 c. and b. Dh a«cehthyeese un iclean. The pulse will be raised by this course and the strength improved. The same direc- 
Martin, b. Wisden......-.....- 1 cc. Dean, b. Wisden.........+.++ 11) ‘tions are applicable to dysentery, whether alone or a consequence of Ship Fever. In all dy- 
fF. Fredericks, Esq , b, Wisden.. 0 |senteric cases, or where the bowels are much affected, let gum water be drink often. In this 
Hillyer, b. Wisden..ccccccceeee 4 leomplaint, and in Ship Fever, and in all diseases in which Brandreth’s Pills are used as the 
> 6 ByeSessseseeeeseseeeceees || medicine, drink boneset, balm, catnip, or sage teas. These may be drank cold or hot. Cold 
Wides (Fellowes, 4, Dean3) 7 _ Lesways when preferred. Toast and water is also very good. It is important, however, that 
Total 53 some of the above teas be drank. 
In cholera morbus and dysentery, or cholic, when there is great pain of the bowels, take 
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two or three pills every few minutes with pepperment water, mint tea, or even brandy, until! FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
an operation is evidently procared from the pills ; afterward the pain will soon modeiate. And) ILLIAMLAIRD, Florist, comer of ag oe | and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
in a few hours, so great a change for the better will have taken place, as to be the occasion 
ard every night fora few nights, and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
say three o1 four going to bed, until health is fully restored. fully put up at all seasons. 

A Prevention for all Contagious Diseases is found in Brandreth’s Pills. For this purpose| N. B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iw order ee Grape, ke. Gen- 


| i i i ter with pl by apply- 
they should be used in doses sufficient to purge freely once or twice a week. They cleanse, tome etnias experienced Gardenes, and 0 wate F > y +4 y 


that out of the system on which the very minera of the contagion fixes itself. The bowels - - 
and blood are thus kept pure ; Brandreth’s Pills are truly the safety valve of Disease. | SOW LER. bag ta ue” 


@Free of Charge.—'‘ Vegetable Purgation,” a pamphlet of 18 pages, is given to all who will, 

call for it, free of charge, at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, New York,| May 131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 

where the Pills are sold at 25 cents per box, with fnll directions. Also, at 274 Bowery, 241 PRESERVE YOUR HAIR 

Hudson st., N. ¥.; Mrs. Booth, 5 Market steet, Brooklyn ; 45 Atlantic street, South Brook- | HILE you have it, it is too late after it has fallen off—(the advertisement of Emperie’s 

lyn ; Jamas Wilson, Jersey City ; J. 8. Kenyon, Harlem ; E. Wisner, corner Broad and Com- | to the contrary notwithstavding.) The Medical Faculty recommend Camm’s Spanish 
| Lustral Hair Preservative as the best article yet known for that purpose. A. B. & D. Sands 


merce streets, Newark ; J. F. Randolph, New Brunswick. N. J. in Meee 
N.B. There is no suri, that you get Brandreth’s Pills unless you purchase only of the “"\") “6X70 ON oo ine without the name of T. W. CAMM blown in the bottle. 


duly authorised Agents. {Jy 10-ly*. 


Be careful of counterfeit Pills. All persons should be careful to purchase at Dr. Bran.| * 
dreth’s office, or of the regular appointed agents. They would thus ensure themselves the yinsT 1. COMP. as 
i ic i 7 i a 
a otherwise they may get a counterfeit, as a new one has recently aa ne No. 56 Market Street and No. 5 Ann Street, 
June 19*-ly.] New York 
MANAGER WANTED, yj AXIMILLan RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin 
O TAKE CHARGE OF A WHEAT, CORN, AND CLOVER PLANTATION, in || WIL cipe Segars in all thei: variety. GG LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAK Manufacturers, 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. » July 7-ly. 


North Carolina. None need apply but with the following esseatials. Good recommen: 
dations, a practical familiarity with modern principles of agriculture, activity and energy in THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 
forwarding the owner’s interests. Salary from $200 to $390, exclusive of a house, one ser-. OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 
vant, horse to ride, aud support from plantation supplies, such as flour, meat, meal, etc. An C Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice and Play of th 
intelligent Scotch f4rmer, with small family, preferable. Apply to the Editor of the Culti-|manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, se as to 


vator, or to H. K. BURGWYN, Halifax, N. ©. | afford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 
Sept. 25—1m* | complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous Illustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 
|| By Alex. D. Patezson. 
AMERICAN AND FRENCH SHIRT DEPO! aT i! By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 
HE AMERICAN AND FRENCH SHIRT DEPOT, 59 NASSAU STREET, one door ? 


“ Felix on the Bat.’ 
above Maiden Lane, where SHIRTS of every style are made to order, and which, foi N.B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co. 
elegance of fit and neatness of workmanship, cannot be excelled. And we are determined to | Astor House, Broadway. 


merit she approbation Of wie public, by giving them a superio: article at a reasonable price. 
A large assortment of ready made Shirts, Collars, and Bosoms always on hand. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
s18-3m] MRS. C. CLARKE, Manager. | | Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above we 
. Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine an 
C. Sidasy awatds, at the office of the Meusiies inzaseace Com on - 99 Wall ote | tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, V ictoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
‘TWO Private Pu ils, from the ages of 14 to 18, will be ito Mr. H family. Boss cech. Together with an exesiiout article School ace, the Collegiate Fon and she 
F 18 4 Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine: 
or terms, apply at his resi srsecicen iat ge LN. 1. ee Oneemnes | ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 
GEORGE CONRAD, ||of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers srs 
BOOT MAKER, || licited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st.o 


No. 27 Merchants’ Exchange, Hanover street, | Oct. 3-tf cor. of Gold 


Sept. 18] New York. || LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
PRIVATE CLASSES IN FRENCH. DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
A BASSET, PROFESSOR OF FRENCH AND LITERATURE, will organize his WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 
e Evening Classes in French on the Sth instant, or thereabout, at his residence, 364 RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND,a full assortment of 
Broadway, eutrance in Fianklin st. His method of teaching will relieve the Pupi of two | articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale of 


hours study on each lesson. _The cous ruction of the language compared with the English, | retail prices, for cash :— 
will be given without studying rules, exceptions, notes, ete , etc. For further particulars,’| Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great variety.7 
on application, al] will be explained. Suspending Solars, do. do- 


, The Membe:s of the Mechanics’ lustitute will be received on the usual terms, by show-| Bracket Solars, do. do. 
ing their certificate. | SolarChandeliers, do. do., 2, 3 and 4 lights. 
A CLASS FOR LADIES IN THE AF TERNOON. i| Suspending Camphene Lamps ; Brackets do do 
Those who wish to join a Conversation Class, will find one already ‘ormed. \| Side, do. do. 
N. B.—AN EVENING CLASS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, is already formed | Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3, and 4 lights. 
at 101 East Broadway, for those who live in that vicinity, at the residence of Dr. Breed. Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterus* 
Sept. 4—6r ‘| Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. May 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. | LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
** ASAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT or PARLIAMENT.) left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber's residence, through the 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. |Post Office, it wiil be promptly attended to. ; 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. | , JLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, u = 
(Part of the Capital is invested in the United States ) | Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y 4-ly. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanover-square, CALEDONIA SPRINGS. 7 


Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. a P 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 |THE CANADA HOUSE.—The subscriber, in expressing his obligation forthe very libe- 
Wall-st.)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan | ral patronage he received during the preceding summer, begs to inform the Public that 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., |‘ THE CANADA HOUSE” is again OPENED by him, for the reception of Visitors ; and 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward | he most respectfully solicits a continuance of their patronage. He assures them that he will 
Habicht, Esq. spare no pains to add to their comfort, health, and recreation. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Esq., General Accountant. | Since the close of the last season, the house and grounds have undergone many important 
Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office alterations and improvements, which, it is hoped, will add to the fort and conveni 
74 Wall-st , or fromeither of the Agents throughout the United States, and British North Visitors. The Dining-room has been considerably enlarged, and the Bar removed from the 


American Colonies. house. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent The Subscriber is happy to state that MISS MURRAY, whose attention to visitors is so 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. || Well known, will still remain at the Springs. 
New York, Sept. 5th 1847. [Sept. 5. |. The Caledonia Springs present the great advantage of a variety of Medicinal Waters, ae- 
knowledged by the most eminent of the Faculty to be, each of their kind, uarivalled in their 
SWIMMING BATH, DESBROSSES ST. ; CROTON BATH, ASTOR HOUSE; jefficacy for the cure of diseases, and invigorating qualities. 
SWIMMING BATH, BATTERY. || ‘The Salt and Sulphur Baths are in full operation, from the use of which the most extraer- 
The above Baths are now open. Warm water isa healthful stimulant ; itat once makes clean dinary benefits have been derived. 
and strong, and those who use it will recognise its excellent influence in freedom from physi- | \The Stages will leave Montreal every Morning, (Sundays excepted ) and arrive at the 
eal weakness and mental depression. Physicians are unanimous in commending it as alike Springs in the Evening. 
purifying and health-promoting ; and differing from their usual custom, as regards large doses, The charges at the Canada House will be the same as last year, namely :— 


not only prescribe these Warm and Cold Baths for their patients, but actually take them By the Month nee 
themselves. July 17. | By the Week 115 0 
By the Day - 06 6 
LAP-WELDED BUILER FLUES. June 12—131s]} H. CLIFTON. 


16 FEET LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, —e 


be obtained only of the Patentee. TI b . 
on > obtained only of the Pa yp ty meng FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND EMBELLISHING THE HAIR, 
, » StS DS unrivalled ; and is now the only article used by those who value e good head of 
TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Albany, August 3d, 1847.— hair. It is alike efficacious in exterminating scurf and dandruff ; and the beautifying 


To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York : Sir—Notice is hereby given, lustre it gives to the hair, ensures its success at the toilet of every lady of fashion. For fur- 
that at the next general election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Mon- ther particalars see pamphlet: , containing certificates from some of the most eminent physi- 
day of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit : | cians, &e., to be had of his agents throughout the United States and C among which 
STATE.—A Secretary of State, Comptroller, State Treasurer, Attorney General, jare the following :— 
State Engineer and Surveyor, Three Canal Commissione:s, and Three laspectors of AGENTS.—E. Mason, Portland ; W. R. Preston, Portsmouth ; Carleton & Co., and J.C. 
State Prisons. ’ Ey mR; | Ayer, Lowell; B. K. Bliss, Springfield ; D. Scott, Jr. & Co., Worcester; J. R. & C. Thorn- 
DISTRICT.—One Senator for the Third Senate District, consisting of the First, 8e-| tou, and Dr. Cadwell, New Bedford ; R. J. Taylor. Newport, Mass. ; A. B. & D. Sands, 100 
cond, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Wards of the City of New York ; One Senator for | Fulton St., 273 Broadway, and 77 East Broadway, VN. ¥.; E. Trevett & Son Poughkeepsie ; 
the Fourth Senate District, consisting of the Seventh, Tenth, Thirteenth and Seven. G Dexter, Albany ; Dr. Hiemstreet, Troy ; T. Hant, Auburn; Wm. Pitken, Rochester: G. 
teenth Wards of the said city ; One Senator for the Fifth Senate District, consisting of |H. Fish, Saratoga; Tolman & Williams, Syracuse; L. Kelley, Geneva ; ELS. Barnum « 
— Senator |Son, Utica ; Wm. Coleman, Buffalo ; Seth G. Hance, Druggist, and William H. A. Myers 
ix nate District, consisting of the Eleventh, Twe teenth, Sixteenth and |Hair D Balti Md. ; J. W. and 
Eighteenth Warde ofthe e altimore, Md. ; J. W. Kneeland & Co., 127 Canal St,, New Orleans, La ; and 
OU -—Also the following officers for the said City and County, to wit :—Six- A treatise on the Anat and Physi i ith directi Preserving 
teen Members of Assembly —One to be elected in each Astembly District. &e., le of the 
. 2, New , August 5th, 1847. | First Premi ilati Gossamer Wi i Boston 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of and the re-' Jy 10-ly*} 
quirements of the Statute in such case made and provided. | 
MESTERVELT, Sheriff of the Cit and County of New York. PIANOFORTE, SINGING, ETC. 
e public newspapers in the county will publis' above once in each LADY eminently qualified, is desirous of teachi f “pupi - 
‘ore upervisors, and pa ‘or payment. vised |residence. Terms moderate. For particulars No. 147C street. 
Stat., vol. 1., chap. 6, title 3, article 3d, part Ist., page 140. [Aug. {August 14 
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SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL vIs- | 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ : NEW YORK on the Ist, Sth, 16th and 2dth of every mouth, from LONDON on the oo, 


Scrofula or King’s Evil, Kh tism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples or Pustules, q ‘ : 
on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm or etter, Scal Head, Enlarge- pant made Seine d = PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, Sth, 16th and 24th of every mouth 


ment and Painof the Bones and Jownts, Stubborn Uicers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or p P z 

Lumbaego, and or Dropsy. Also, Chronic Constituteenal a,|R a iM ork. From Portsmouth. 
T= value of this preparation 1s now widely known, and every day the field of its useful | g) peneersane, - H. Griswold, ay 1é Sept. 16 Jan. 8) July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 

ness is extending. lt is approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted t ec Isaiah P a4 ri 16 8, 8, 8 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in Swit 4 “1 a AT Fleeh J *y 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
medical practice. itis not local in its operation, but general, extending through the whole emia , Dan. L “ art une a’ Oct. 1, Feb. 1 24, 
It the elemen;s in the blood, and restores a healthy tone to J 16. Aug. Dec. 1, April 1 

e organs which generate th+t fluid. ’ 

It is up ina highly concentrated form for convenience and portability, and when diluted Me | =. jul N 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
according to the directions, each bottle will make six times the quantity, equal to one quart, \Hend - k Hod a = . Bradish, uly My ov Ig Mar. 2 24, 24 24 
and is then superior in medicinal value to the various preparatious bea ring the name. Ww re — C. Chadwi = ‘ : S| Sept. 1, Jun. 1, May 1 

New York, April 26, 1847. || EG Tinke 6 16, 16 

Messrs. Sauds—Gentlemen .—Having long been afflicted with general debility, weakness, IPrinte Alb FR er, A D Acti 24 16, 16, 16 
loss of appetite, and receiving no benefit from the varvous edies prescribed, conclud-|| iM. Chedwi k ug. 1, Dec. 1, April 24, 24, 24 
ed about three mouths since to make use of your Sarsaparilla. 1 now have the pleasure Pe Dan. Ch rick 8} Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
informing you that its effects have been attended with the happiest results in restoring my \Westmi “ eel, . Ls wick, ie, 6, 16 8s, 8, 8 
health, and am induced to add my testimony to the many others you already possess of its Gladiator. RL Sere. 1, Mey 


merits, aud to those desiring further information, I will personally give the particulars of | . 
my case, and the effects of this inval uable medicine, by calling at 285 Bowery, New York. | These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators, 
Yours, respecttully, JANET MeciNTOSH. || Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &e., are of the best description. 
This is to certify that Miss Janet McIntosh is known to me as a member of the Church, 1} | The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $75 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
good standing, and worthy of confidence. J. 8S. SPENCER, ‘Liquors. Neither the Captains nor Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters, 


Pastor of 2d Presbyterian Church, Brooklys. ‘Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
Still furtheyproof of its value and efficacy in a severe case of Rheumatism. The, foilow-||to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. N. York 
ing was handed to our Agent at Kingston : GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., § “* *°"™ 
Kingston, Canada West, June 16, 1846. My 24-tf.—Aug. 7.] BARING, BROTHERS & CO., in London. 


I hereby certify that I have been afflicted with Rheumatism of the most painful kind for NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


neaily four years. When severely attacked | suffered the most intense pain, sometimes com- | | 
mencing at my stomach and then quickly changing to my head, back, and other parts of my _ — from NEW YORK on the 26th and fiom LIVERPOOL on the llth of each 
month :— 


body. 1 have had most of my teeth drawn, because of the torture experienced from the pain 
which settled in them. [| could not sleep at night, and obtained but little sleep during the Ships Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. 
day. I applied to various physicians, but received no benefit, and was given up by then as SHERIDAN, ; F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. Il. 
incurable. At last, when every thing else had failed, | was shown an advertisement ior a GARRICK, 4 8B.1.H. Trask, Oct. 26. ~ Dec. 11 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Novy. 26. Jan. 11. 
8, E. B. Cobb, | Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 


medicine called Sauds’ Sareoparilia, which [ thought would suit my case. | immediately } 
procured a bottle, and to aly unspeakable joy it produced almost instant relief. I continued)! | SIDDON .B. 
to use it, and have now taken six bottles, which has effected almost a perfect cure. I would)| These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the City of New York, 
most earnestly recommend all who suffer from a like affliction to use this valuable medicine.| With such improver. ents as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passeugers. 
SARAH ANN ECCLES. || Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of pas- 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph-| sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. jexperienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of William, | Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
New York. | ipackages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage 
Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; Chas. Brent, Kingston; apply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 

8. F. Urquhan, Toronte ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; Elliott and Thornton, Dundas ; and by Pr BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
Druggists generally throughoat the United States and Canadas. Price $1 per vottle. Six bot-| Letters na Oe pe wiil be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
tles for $5. jnewspapers centeach. 

OG dl public are respectfully req d to ber that it is Sands’ Sarsaparillathacnes|, Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases tc| #!] Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz.:—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 

that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS, DICTIONARIES, ETC., 
FOR SALE BY E. BALDWIN. , | . NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
1. The Encyclopadia Britannica Edited by Prof. Napier. Seventh Edition. 21 vols. 4to., pee from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 


half Russia. 
2. The Encyclopedia Americana. Edited by Francis Keiber. A New Edition. 14 vols || Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
bound in sheep. ‘ ; a | Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26, 
3. The Penny Cyclopedia, and Supplement of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know-} John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.264 
ledge. 16 vols., half bound in Russia. |Stephen Whitney, ; C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 
4. The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Now publishing in London in Monthly! | Virginian, | F. P. Allen, | June 11, Oct.11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 


Parts Parts | to 5 already published. , ' These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed fo ] 
of English Literatare, Edited by Wm. and Robert Chambers. 2 vols.) and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and will 
be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 
6. The Farmers’ Library, and Cyclopedia of Rural Affairs. Edited by Charles Knight. 11 The Captains or Owners will not be epenais for any cecum. See ype Packages, sent by 


lustrated with Colored Engravings. Parts 1 to 4 published ; to be continued monthly. them, unless Re : " - : 
7. Dictionary of Dates and Universal Reference, relating to all ages and nations from the gular Bills of Lading are signed to 
Earliest Account to the Present Time. Third Edition ; to which is added a copious Index “ - , reet. 


of Leading Names. By Joseph Haydn. NEW YORK AND LIV F ’ 
fth Li ad Ww k f th 1 | 4 ERPOOL LINE OF. PACKETS. 
9. A General Dictionary of Painters, containing Memoirs of the Lives aud Works of the mos GAILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 2lst of each month, 


smi Prof f the Art of Painting. By Matthew Pilkington. A New Edition, re- ( 
Eminent Professots of the Art of Painting y Matthe ston. excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday gic Ship will be dispatched on the 


vised and corrected, by Allan Cunninghain. i 
10. Ilustrations of British History, Biography, and Manners, during the reigns of Henry VIIL., jsueceeding day. : , : 
Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James J. By Edward Lodge. 3 vols. Svo., cloth. Ships. Captains. | From New York. From Liverpogl. 
For sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) | Ashburton, H. Hattleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,|Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21° 
July 17-tf.] BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY, cor. of Warren st. | Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, Jane 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.21, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6, April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
WEST'S PATENT RANGES. |Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Apri 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.\May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21; 


tee Subscriber having made extensive improvements in his Ranges during the last year-| These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
now offers them to the public as the most complete in the market. Each Range having land comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
six holes for pots, &c., and two ovens, which cannot be surpassed by any brick oven in use, in| inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 
fact, they are partly composed of brick ; in front roasting ean be carried on in the best mau-|, They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
ner.” The back of the range is fitted up with a water-back for heating water for baths, wash-| to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

ng, &c., &c., and, upon the whole, it is the most complete arrangement ever got up for cook-|| The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip: 
j tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon pont 


r Boilers made under the subscribers personal superintendence, and finished with! \cation to the Stewards. . 
autten will be warranted to be superior to boilers usually sold for such purposes. Neither the Captains or Owners of the — will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Utensils of ail kinds, for all patterns of ranges, constantly on hand, or mnde to order. Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pes. 
Jy 10*.] WM. WEST, 133 Hudson St., New York. | |sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My 314f. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. : 


251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Instituted im 1840. : HE. OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. following order, excepting that when the sailisig day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 


ithe sueceding day, viz. :— ‘ 


| 
THE PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 
| 


-D THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and i 
‘Wo HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW) Ships. Masters. From New York. aa yn 1 

YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the eer. 8. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 1 . Mar. 16 
MOST "SPLENDID COLOURED, DAGUERREOTY?ES, AND BEST APPARATUS July Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. |Montezuma, WoL ‘ov. 1, Mar. 16, 
ent Stock, wholesale and retail. new Ww. - 16, 6, 16} Sept. 1, Jan. May | 
Instruction given in the Art. Sy Work Aug. 1, Dec. April 1 6 

TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE | olumbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept 1, Jan 1, May 1 16° e June 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16 16 16! Nov. 1, Mar. July 


5 These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabi 
FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND]|, These! iting qualiti ‘i 
OOTLAND. AND WALES. Persons wishing to send fo: their friends, in any part of pt 

the Old Country, will find the subseriber’s arrangements for 1847, most complete, and. caleu an experience ; and the strictest at 
ated in every way to ensure o may make with them co bring as regards the of #1 

I heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample st f 
THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be farsished Vy 


i QUEEN WEST - - 1300 tons. 1200 tons. the Stewards if required. 
LIVERP Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Pa 

for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort an¢ ey ey « . lip, N. or 

poy, gers ; are commanded by men of experience, ome, at RING. BROTHERS & Liverpool 

d by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 1'th of 

which days they leave punctually. THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 

i DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, ETC., 


In addition to the above s}endid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the ‘ 
ST.“ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, | _Is published every Saturday at the office, No. 4 Barclay street, Astor House. Terms 
composed in part of the following favourite and well-known ships, viz. : ‘‘ The America,” FOUR DOLLARS per annum, invariably in advance. The Journal is printed on very supe- 
if St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Rappahannock, Marmion, Sea, &c. &e., which, together with||"lor paper, with a beautiful type, and contains as large a quantity of matter as any other news- 


: ew line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool ; thus prevent | |Paper in the country. 
| tne the possibility of delay at that port. . Passage from any part. of Ireland to Liverpool, eat TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


f cured at the lowest rates. Every information given by ying to A remittance of FOUR DOLLARS will entitle a subscrib . 
be se fy. a J. OTT, 86 South-st. ‘iful ENGRAVINGS, and the Paper for one year. “A Cf SEVER 

ef _ 2d door below Burling Slip. || will entitle a subscriber to a complete set of our STEEL ENGRAVINGS, and the r 

[ bit Drafts supplied for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom | for one year. The following are the engravings we have already issued : WASHINGTON 
| | | Feb. 27.} SIR WALTER SCOTT, WELLINGTON, and NELSON, aad SIR R. PEEL : 
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